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One outstanding feature of the last decade of American literature 
has been the transference of literary leadership from the Middle West 
to the South. During the first quarter of the twentieth century our 
most important writers belonged in overwhelming numbers to the 
narrow belt of midwestern states stretching from Ohio to Kansas, 
with a northern fringe extending to Wisconsin and Minnesota; here, 
for the time being, the creative energy of the nation was centered. 
Chicago, after the inauguration of Harriet Monroe’s magazine 
Poetry in 1912, was our real literary capitol—New York kept the 
publishers, but Chicago had the writers. Meanwhile, aside from the 
distinguished but little-known work of Ellen Glasgow and James 
Branch Cabell, the South seemed to slumber on in what had long 
been its accepted attitude of cultural inferiority. If southern authors 
desired to achieve recognition it was necessary for them to do as did 
Ludwig Lewisohn and Conrad Aiken—expatriate themselves in 
the North and try to forget, often with a feeling of happy escape, 
their sectional background. As late as 1919 the last place in which 
one would have looked for a literary revival was in the South. 

Then suddenly, in the early twenties, came the belated vogue of 
Cabell and the well-earned triumph in her old age of Ellen Glasgow, 
followed by the emergence of a whole new group of writers, of whom 
T. S. Stribling was the first, including such major novelists as 
William Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, and Erskine Caldwell, and such 
important dramatists as Paul Green and Du Bose Heyward. In 
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their work one finds more freshness and intensity of experience, 
keener social criticism, and a more genuine creative spirit than are 
at the moment shown by the writers of any other section. 

What gives particular interest to this “Southern Renaissance” 
is the fact that virtually all the authors concerned in it are united 
in a fierce rejection of the whole romantic social and literary tradi- 
tion of the South. Of them all, however, only one has cared or dared 
to emphasize the treatment of the Negro as the central canker in the 
southern system, or has tried to see the system itself in its larger 
economic setting. That one is T. S. Stribling. 

Mr. Stribling was born fifty-three years ago in the little town of 
Clifton in western Tennessee, and most of his life has been passed in 
Tennessee or Alabama, one or the other of which is the locale of all 
of his important works. His early years on a farm were followed by 
study in the Student Normal College at Florence, Alabama (scene 
of The Store and Unfinished Cathedral), and then by college work at 
the University of Alabama (better known for its football teams than 
for its scholastic standing). After an unsuccessful attempt at school 
teaching, in which he failed miserably as a disciplinarian (chiefly 
because he was too interested to see what the children would do next 
to try to stop them), Mr. Stribling set himself to make a living by 
his pen, producing through weary years innumerable Sunday-school 
and adventure stories—the only kind of literature for which there 
was any popular demand in the South. That these years of sorry 
labor should have left their traces in the bitterness of his later work 
was but natural; that there is also humor even in the bitterness in- 
dicates a fund of native philosophy that must often have been called 
upon to enable its possessor to survive his dreary calling. Talent 
ripening slowly in such taskwork, it was not until he was forty that 
Mr. Stribling brought out his first serious novel, Birthright—which, 
however, was serious indeed, for in it he at once turned his attention 
directly to the Negro problem. 

Birthright, no doubt, was overly ambitious. It attempted to 
present the tragedy of the educated Negro in the South, a subject to 
which perhaps only an educated Negro himself could do full justice. 
None of them, however, has done so, and Mr. Stribling’s work re- 
mains to date in possession of the field. It tells, in somewhat too 
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episodic a style, the story of Peter Siner, a mulatto Harvard gradu- 
ate, who returns to Hooker’s Bend, Tennessee, determined to devote 
himself to uplifting his subjugated race, but who, instead, finds that 
he is pushed down by the intolerant whites and pulled down by the 
ignorant blacks until, disillusioned and utterly discouraged, he re- 
signs himself to being just a “‘nigger’s nigger.”” Naturally, the book 
was attacked by both races, who entered a common plea of ‘Not 
guilty.” A critic in the Boston Transcript, catching the august 
mood of his journal, solemnly declared, ‘“‘This novel shows a very 
bad moral standard.” Martha Gruening in the Freeman and Her- 
schel Brickell in the Literary Review stood almost alone in defending 
the author’s realism. White critics insisted that such instances of 
white brutality as appeared in the book were wholly uncommon, and 
black critics averred that its examples of unchastity were a slander 
on Negro womanhood. A more serious charge was that the author - 
seemed to attribute the virtues of his mulatto hero to the white 
strain in him, while his black blood bore the responsibility for all his 
vices. It cannot be denied that Mr. Stribling exhibits the white 
man’s prejudice in the preference, throughout his works, for mulatto 
or quadroon over the pure black, but, further than this, the criticism 
does not seem to apply. There is no particular point in denying that 
moral laxity is more common among the Negroes and moral hypoc- 
risy more common among the whites; whether this is due to heredity 
or environment is a question for biologists, not literary critics to 
decide; and whether laxity or hypocrisy is the less desirable seems 
to be largely a matter of personal taste. Mr. Stribling, in common 
with most artists, would certainly regard laxity as the slighter evil. 
For this reason, and still more because of his hatred of cruelty and 
injustice, he writes more sympathetically of his Negro characters 
than of his southern whites, even the best of whom appear as un- 
conscious tyrants over the weaker race. 

Birthright, of course, was not a best-seller, and Mr. Stribling 
turned back to his ever present help in time of trouble, the pot-boiler; 
beginning with Fombombo (1922) a series of Venezuelan adventure 
novels, including Red Sand (1923), and Strange Moon (1929) (written 
in a month and a half), as well as a volume of short mystery and de- 
tective stories, Clues of the Caribbees (1929). Applicable to all of 
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them is Mr. Stribling’s statement ‘When I pick a subject I am 
serious about I know it won’t be salable, and if I pick a salable sub- 
ject I do not purpose to be serious about it.” Despite this, these 
fugitive pieces are rattling good tales of their type, abounding in 
swift adventure and political intrigue, with many a sly thrust at the 
ubiquitous American salesman, thrusts so sharp, indeed, that only 
the author’s prudence prevented some of the stories from turning in- 
to satires on our methods of foreign trade. But melodrama and sen- 
timent predominate, on the whole so easily, as to suggest that perhaps 
these pot-boilers, in addition to their utilitarian function, may have 
served as a kind of katharsis for tendencies in Mr. Stribling himself— 
as if, recognizing the ineradicable romanticism in every southerner, 
he has chosen to express it where it can do least harm, much as the 
business man keeps his religion out of mischief by allowing it to peep 
forth only on the Sabbath. 

Teeftallow (1926), which was the first volume chosen by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club immediately after its organization, established 
at a bound Mr. Stribling’s popular reputation. The reviewers, how- 
ever, were in almost as much disagreement among themselves con- 
cerning it as they had been with regard to Birthright. To Isabel 
Patterson, who said that it placed its author definitely “in the front 
rank of American novelists,” it was, nevertheless, ‘“‘rather a terrible 
book,” while the critic in the Boston Transcript found it merely “an 
engaging study.” C. M. Morrison in the Literary Review asserted, 
“Tt is fine writing, cold, bitter and splendid writing”; but F. P. 
Mayer in the International Book Review proclaimed, “Its inherent 
weakness is bad writing, poor style” —though his own inept sentence 
leaves one in doubt as to his right to sit in judgment. 

The title—referring to Abner Teeftallow, the hero—is something 
of a misnomer, because in this, as in all his serious works, Mr. Strib- 
ling is not primarily interested in individual character, still less in 
plot, but in the social group. He seems to feel so strongly that char- 
acter is molded like a soft jelly by circumstance that his people often 
fall in and out of their individual réles according to the push and pull 
of hourly interests, while his episodic plots and often improbable 
endings seem mere scornful concessions to the popular prejudice 
that a novel ought to have some kind of plot and some kind of 
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ending. On the other hand, his feeling for group character is so in- 
tense, so keenly perceptive, and so vividly transmitted that the 
reader almost falls into the illusion that he himself, as he reads, is 
living in the Irontown or Lanesburg of Teeftallow, or the Florence of 
the later trilogy. 

In Teefiallow Mr. Stribling did for the hill country of Tennessee 
what Sinclair Lewis did for the Middle Western small town. His 
satire is more subtle and less pervasive than Mr. Lewis’, there are 
longer passages of pure realism, but the net result is similar. The 
mountaineers of Mary N. Murfree have been forevermore debunked 
by Mr. Stribling. Instead of a set of nature’s noblemen exulting in 
their freedom, cherishing tender sentiments deep in their rugged 
breasts, loyal to kindred unto death, we are shown a group of nature’s 
slaves, tied to hateful labor, bound by tribal superstitions, imprisoned 
in dull and sordid lives unrelieved save by the transient emotional 
excitements of drunkenness, lust, lynchings, and religious revivals. 
One blessing, indeed, is close at hand, but they are blind to it. The 
beauty of nature lies all about them, but it brings no Wordsworthian 
solace; dawn, sunset, and moonlight pass unregarded; at most, 
youths in the hour of love open their eyes to these glories for an in- 
stant, then the lids close heavily. 

It had been a cloudy day, for purple and slate clouds covered the sky, but 
far in the west the sun set clear in a long strip of serene yellows and bluish 
greens..... The village devoted this single moment of the day when all the 
filth of its streets and all the moral cruelties and pettinesses of its life were for- 
given in the solemn absolution of sunset; it devoted that single moment to eat- 
ing. What cared the village for this pageantry of the west? Of what moment 
to them this tender forgiving hour; they, who had nothing to be forgiven? Let 
them eat hot bread in mean rooms beneath lithographs of dead fish, let them 
talk of the last scandal, or simply eat in silence. That miracle of jade and tur- 
quoise fades slowly in the sea-blue depths of night, but what have they to do 
with that? 

Religion might, just conceivably, have done something to human- 
ize the hillmen, but as a matter of fact the Methodist and Baptist 
creeds with which they are familiar have degraded them the more 
by teaching them “to associate wickedness with everything pleasant, 
graceful, or beautiful.” The list of topics on which the Reverend 
Blackman preaches during the revival in Ironside includes: “The 
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Dance Evil, or Foxtrotting to Hell”; “Evolution, or From College 
to Damnation”; “Novel Reading, or From Print to Perdition’’; 
“Scarlet Women and Dingy Men” (for men only); “Bobbed Hair 
and Bobbed Morals” (for women only). 

The list seems a trifle sophisticated for the hillmen, but we must 
remember that even they now live in the age of automobiles, radio, 
and universal education! Certainly, there can be no doubt of the 
verisimilitude of Mr. Stribling’s account of the revival itself, the 
ridiculous sermons and equally ridiculous antics of the audience, or 
of its aftermath of righteousness in which the villagers lynch a 
murderer and drive the gamblers and prostitutes out of town—only 
to welcome them back, of course, when they drift in, one by one, a 
few days later. 

Quite as an incidental part of this week of emotion, Nessie Sutton, 

the most devout of young church-goers and Sunday-school teachers, 
yields to the embraces of her lover, Abner Teeftallow, and thereby 
furnishes a plot for the story. That when she is about to bear the 
fruit of her unhallowed love the villagers should decide to drive her 
out is plausible enough, for: ' 
.... She had profoundly transgressed the code of village morals; that is to say, 
she had placed herself in the position of a victim of sharp practice, of one who 
gave much and received nothing. And that was something the village could 
never forgive. 


So far the situation, though conventional, rings true. But for the 
author to have Nessie saved from the mob by the village atheist is 
surely gilding the lily. And then to have the atheist, after marrying 
the girl, commit suicide so that she and Abner can be reunited at 
the close, is even worse. The hurried, unconvincing endings to which 
Mr. Stribling is addicted are remotely excusable only because of 
their obvious unimportance. 

In the interim between his two Nessie periods, Abner inherits 
wealth and loses it—all for the purpose of bringing him into inti- 
mate relations with Railroad Jones, the most completely realized 
of any of Mr. Stribling’s numerous symbolic characters, the enor- 
mously fat and genial promoter, railroad builder, and landowner, 
who tricks everyone who has dealings with him, to the great ad- 
miration of the whole countryside, the hillmen seeing in him all that 
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they would be themselves if they had the cleverness. Their opinion 
is much the same as that of his citified and college-trained daughter, 
who says: 


He reminds me of those old barons you read about in the Middle Ages. It 
seems to me Lanesburg is his city and the jail his donjon—lots of times he has 
niggers put in there if they try to run away from his places. That’s exactly the 
way the old barons did the peasants. It’s funny, isn’t it—a nigger can work for 
Dad year after year, just as hard as he can hit; then, if he finally gives up and 
wants to go away, he can’t go—he owes Dad too much! Of course, lots of men 
do that. But Daddy does the white folks the same way: banks, wholesale 
houses, Yankees, anybody. I just admire and love him more than I can say. 


Back of the chicanery of Railroad Jones stands the law, always 
ready to lend him its support. As his own stammering attorney 
confesses: 


N-naturally, your Honor, the p-people finally p-pay everything and I-I must 
admit, enjoy very I-little..... And it will always b-be like that, your honor, 
a-as long as l-laws are m-made p-purely to p-protect p-property and n-never 
to p-protect the p-people, b-but that is a m-matter completely outside of the 
p-power of this court either to alter or d-destroy. 


Similar is the social philosophy of one of Jones’s Yankee victims, 
who when cheated out of his entire fortune gets uproariously drunk 
and in that state endeavors to enlighten Abner and another hill 
billy: 


“This—dis—this disingenuous method of l-law and business here in South 
been a long gradual development, Abner—ver’ long, and ver’ gradual. I see it 
all before me, Abner—hist’ry of the South. Look at slavery. Slavery com- 
mitted the South to stress the ex-exact words of a contrack above the ax-actual 
human rights it contained, Abner. Declaration of Independence did-didn’ 
’clude niggers. Constitution Newnited States didn’ ’clude niggers. Property 
rights in a human bein’, Abner, p-prevailed over natural right of man to his 
own life. You—you see, in the ver’ beginnin’ the South obtained unfair ad- 
vantages through con-contrack. What result? She made a great point of ad- 
hering to the letter of the law, not the spirit. What result? Her laws are a 
maze of technicalities that won’t convict anybody for anything—technicality— 
get out on technicality. What result? Whitecaps, mobs, posses, lynchin’s, 
burnin’s, beatin’s. 


With the clarity of intoxication, the Yankee goes on to forecast 
a fascist future for the whole United States: 


It’s spreadin’ all over our nation, Abner.... . Since there’s no law of right, 
there must be one of might. Mobs and whitecaps, all over our nation. North 
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and South, East and West, anywhere, ever’where—but there’s nothin’ to do. 
.... You’re a citizen of the South and of the United States, Abner, and don’t 
you do nothin’ a-tall about it, Abner—f’ th’ ain’t nothin’ todo..... 

Mr. Stribling’s ironic implication is clear—that only in half-in- 
telligible stammerings or the maunderings of intoxication is it pos- 
sible to tell the truth in the South. He himself is saved from ex- 
treme social radicalism only by his defeatism. In this, Teeftallow 
belonged definitely with the other literature of the twenties. And 
since defeatism affords no lasting inspiration, it looked for a time as 
if Mr. Stribling would follow the other writers of the period into an 
immediate decline. His next two serious novels, Bright Metal (1928) 
and Backwater (1930), were inferior performances, both love stories, 
the one dealing with the disastrous devotion of a modern California 
girl to a hulking, benighted Tennessean, the other with the equally 
disastrous love of the son of an Arkansas bootlegger for a girl a little 
higher in the social scale. Each was considerably better than the 
average novel, but both were quite unworthy of the author of Teef- 
tallow. ‘One wonders where the talent has gone that went into the 
composition of that biting satire,” cried Ben Wasson in the New 
York Evening Post. Mr. Stribling seemed already to belong to the 
past when he suddenly re-emerged with the first volume of a trilogy 
that has been compared, not altogether to its disadvantage, to the 
Forsyte Saga of John Galsworthy. 

In the trilogy Mr. Stribling has returned to his proper métier, the 
study of groups and larger social movements. The setting is Ala- 
bama, a center of southern civilization, in contrast with its semi- 
barbarous Tennessean fringe. But the differences between semi- 
barbarism and civilization turn out to be superficial, a matter of 
better roads and larger houses, rather than of any alteration of the 
spirit. In the first and weakest of the three volumes, The Forge 
(1931), we are shown plantation life on the eve of the Civil War and 
its subsequent destruction by northern armies and Reconstruction 
politicians. As one would expect from Mr. Stribling, the picture is 
not idealized. Plantation life appears, as it was, a series of local 
despotisms, beneficent or tyrannical according to the economic 
security and individual temperament of the landowners. In its 
successor, The Store (1932), we pass on into the era when the bene- 
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fits of the war were gathered, not by the Negro, but by the lower 
middle class of petty tradesmen and small farmers, the former ‘“‘white 
trash,” who have given us our bellowing Heflins and Huey Longs. 
Unfinished Cathedral (1934), which should surely have been called 
“The Bank” as Laurence Stallings suggests, carries the story into 
the period of contemporary capitalism. While no single volume is 
quite equal to Teeftallow, the whole, of course, bulks much larger. 

The widely ramifying Vaiden family is, indeed, comparable to the 
Forsytes, and the fluctuation of its fortunes is almost equally in- 
teresting to follow. If there is no such finality of individual charac- 
terization as that achieved by Galsworthy, the symbolic value of 
Mr. Stribling’s people offers a certain compensation. In the hu- 
morous-pathetic figure of Colonel Miltiades Vaiden, the Civil War 
hero who recoups his fallen fortunes by a single gigantic swindle 
without in the least affecting his verbal ideals of honor, Mr. Stribling 
has portrayed a by no means entirely unattractive illustration of the 
ghostly life of later southern chivalry. And the rationally minded 
daughter of Miltiades in the last volume seems to offer some faint 
hope for southern gains through education. 

But, on the whole, the grinding of the economic mills proceeds 
inexorably from generation to generation, and its continuous victim 
is the Negro. It is only when writing of the Negroes that Mr. Strib- 
ling’s pen attains its full power. They afford both the humor in his 
stories and their most intensely poignant moments. The rape by 
Miltiades of his half-sister, Gracie the quadroon; the lynching of 
their son, Toussaint; the scene in the forest when Miltiades is on the 
point of murdering a little pickaninny through whom he fears the 
discovery of his theft; in these and similar situations the bottom 
fairly drops out of the world and one catches glimpses of the nether 
hell that only great literature dares peer into. 

It is true, Mr. Stribling is a great writer only at long intervals. 
The limitations of his work are manifest. His humor is less robust 
than that of Caldwell, his characterization less sure than that of 
Wolfe, he lacks entirely the poetry and atmosphere of Faulkner. 
In style, he is inferior to each of them. He is superior to them all in 
moral sanity and intelligence, but these qualities make less for great 
literature than school teachers like to suppose. One is almost 
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tempted to say that Mr. Stribling is greater as a man than as a 
writer, for though his pen often falters, he himself is always coura- 
geous, always humane, a pleasant and inspiring companion through- 
out his novels. But then one is halted in this vain gesture of trying 
to separate the inseparable, an author and his works, by remember- 
ing that Mr. Stribling has written five books that will probably 
endure—and that certainly deserve to endure—Birthright, Teef- 
tallow, and the trilogy. That surely is enough for any man. 


ENGLISH: ITS DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES’ 
OSCAR J. CAMPBELL 


A time of accelerated social change like the present is always a 
time of exaggeration. The strain of constantly making new adjust- 
ments frays the nerves and distorts the judgment of nearly everyone. 
The liberals magnify the benefits and promise of innovations; and 
the conservatives lament, in a spirit suffused with fear and nostalgia, 
the abandonment of the tried and the familiar. Teachers of English, 
in their professional capacity, are afflicted with this general malady. 
Therefore, our subject displays its idiosyncrasies today in an exag- 
gerated fashion. It has become most like itself. And yet, paradoxi- 
cally, the most striking peculiarity of English, or, for that matter, the 
study of the mother-tongue and the native literature of any country, 
is that it has the greatest difficulty in being itself. It has, in fact, an 
almost irresistible tendency to become something else. Like one of 
the characters in Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, it ‘cannot fathom 
the direction of its preferences.” Or, to use the figurative language 
which I have adopted in my title, it is like an ambassador to a for- 
eign court who becomes so enamored of all the political and social 
ideals of the country to which he is accredited that he betrays the 
interests of his own land whenever they come into conflict with those 
of the foreign country. We not only cultivate, as we should, our for- 
eign relations; but we also tend to pack up all our household effects 


* President’s address delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English on 
November 29, 1934, at Washington, D.C. 
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that we can conveniently carry, leaving many of the essentials be- 
hind, and move abroad. 

Our intellectual eclecticism and volatility is reflected in the opin- 
ions of us that others hold. Most generally intelligent, but unin- 
formed, persons believe that we are principally concerned with the 
correction of so-called ‘‘grammatical errors” and the improvement of 
the English phrase, clause, and sentence. We all have had the irritat- 
ing experience of hearing a person whom we have just met exclaim: 
“Oh, you are a teacher of English, are you? Well, I shall not dare 
to open my mouth in your presence.” The implication is that any 
grammatical or verbal inaccuracy or solecism will be pounced upon 
as prey and torn to shreds by such hungry scavengers of this wastage 
as we are supposed to be. 

Our colleagues in schools and colleges do not flatter us with a much 
more satisfactory understanding of our duties. Nine-tenths of my 
fellows in the faculty of the universities in which I have taught are 
persuaded that the members of the English department are devoted 
solely to teaching undergraduates to write better than they can 
think, or at least to teaching them, when they have nothing to say, 
how to make their piffle perfectly punctuated. By too often attempt- 
ing in the past to teach our students to write in an intellectual vac- 
uum, we deserve in a measure to be stigmatized as modern sophists. 
But the conception of our duties as mere housemaid’s tasks in the 
temple of learning is undeserved, except as some of our own profes- 
sional confusion inevitably promotes misconceptions in the minds of 
our friends and critics. 

This intellectual insecurity and fluidity of ours has made us, dur- 
ing our comparatively brief history, capitulate to many foreign pow- 
ers. On the higher levels, for years, we tended to become philologists 
and linguists. We reserved our passion for what the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh used to call “hypothetic sound shiftings in the prehistoric 
Germanic forests” or for closed vowels in Low Latin that in Old 
French had marvelously become open. A thrilling drama of phonetic 
exfoliation! Or a little later we surrendered to the folk-lorists and 
chased werewolves and Sweet Williams Ghosts over the face of the 
entire world. When we rested from our efforts, we had precisely 
what we had pursued—a collection of little people from the Celtic 
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other-world, or grotesque embodiments of folk terror from the Ger- 
manic sea and fen—raw material not yet digested by literature, 
some of it permanently indigestible. 

The folk-lorist has spawned a modern generation a little more cul- 
tivated and subtle than its progenitor. They are the historians of 
ideas. They have the same tendency to discern apparently only 
some of the elements in a complex whole. At least by exaggerating 
the importance of these elements they distort the picture. Ideas to 
these men are literature. They trace, for example, the course of the 
conception of the noble savage. If they regard it as a superficial, sub- 
versive idea, as they generally do, they assume that a novel in which 
this notion is formative, or even important, is a superficial piece of 
literature. Yet, some of us believe that to estimate the worth of a 
novelist or poet by the weight and profundity of his ideas is to ignore 
the qualities which distinguish a philosophical treatise from a work 
of the imagination. : 

Literature has an almost irresistible impulse, on all of its levels, to 
become ethics or religion. This tendency, we all know, was particu- 
larly strong in England during the nineteenth century. Periodicals 
like Sunday at Home, a Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading are 
nothing but repositories of poems and stories filled with thinly dis- 
guised exhortations to Christian virtue. The best-known poems, but 
not the best, of our own Longfellow were work of this sort. The opin- 
ions which conventional English critics expressed on Ibsen’s plays, 
when they were first presented in England, betray this clear moral 
bias. Their fundamental assumption was that every play must have 
at its center a hero or heroine, a character whom the reader might 
admire and imitate. A drama like Hedda Gabler naturally completely 
confused them, as one can see from the following criticism of the 
play in 1891: 

God! What a little world of commonplace puppets glorified in a baleful light! 
Is this heroine (save the mark!) a keen problem for our wits? Then is every 
weariful selfish moppet a theme for study! Heartlessness and overweening van- 
ity are no late discoveries, even though drawn by a poet of the new school, and 
we can read most that we want to know about them in the daily police reports. 
It is pitiful to see men of intellect and poets lavishing their best of minutest re- 
search on analysis of dung-heaps. 
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Some of the English reviews of Ghosts betray the same ethical bias: 
“‘Ninty-seven per cent of the people who go to see ‘Ghosts’ are nasty- 
minded people who find the discussion of nasty subjects to their 
taste in exact proportion to their nastiness.” 

These criticisms should interest us at this moment, not because 
they are directed against Ibsen, but because they assume that litera- 
ture should not be allowed to set up a business of its own, but that it 
must be a kind of traveling salesman of morality, always held in 
strict control of the home office. 

This surrender seemed so ignominious to some hot-headed rebels 
from this bourgeois domination—men like Flaubert, Arthur Sy- 
monds, Oscar Wilde—that they took the extreme position that litera- 
ture should break off all relations with ethics. The result was the ab- 
surdities of art-for-art’s sake theories and satanic literature. Expres- 
sionistic writing such as that of James Joyce, and to a lesser degree 
that of Virginia Woolf, seems again to have broken diplomatic rela- 
tionships with ethics and to exist in a similar sort of fantastic iso- 
lation from it. 

Biography has been another insidiously attractive friend. ‘Lives 
of great men all remind us, We can make our lives sublime.” There- 
fore biography is an important study in its own right. Events in the 
life of Buddha, of Socrates, of Saint Augustine, or, if you prefer, of 
Milton, of Wordsworth, can be regarded as positive stimulations to 
seek and win the good life. To understand, in homely terms, Thomas 
Arnold, Napoleon, or Queen Victoria illuminates history and human 
nature. In vaguely analogous ways, we have assumed that the dis- 
covery of any facts whatever about men of letters would mysteriously 
endow us with insight into their literary creations. We found excite- 
ment in learning that Shakespeare willed only his second-best bed to 
his wife, that the chimneys in Wordsworth’s cottages usually smoked 
abominably, and that Boswell had a large number of fatuously con- 
ducted love-affairs. Yet, facts of this sort are certainly not invita- 
tions to imitation or edification; nor were the men who had these 
trivial experiences in any real sense the same men who wrote the 
works of literature that appeared under their names. However, con- 
cern with objective facts in the lives of authors has been so widely 
practiced that the study of literature has too often become the mere 
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accumulation of biographical details bearing no ascertainable rela- 
tionship to works of literature. 

The power to whom English has most recently been willing to sur- 
render her right to individuality is sociology, in the largest sense of 
the word. We are constantly declaring ourselves to be willing bond- 
slaves to a power called “‘social orientation.”” We must banish from 
our classes, we assert, all books that do not establish in our students 
effective social attitudes. We must accept as authentic and true only 
those motivations to composition which are incitements to social 
undertakings. What is all our effort—some of it, I believe, futile— 
to simulate life-situations in the classroom but declared allegiance 
to this foreign power? 

This policy leads us to curious distortions and exaggerations. We 
suggest that no novel should be read that pictures social situations 
and social ideals different from those which we happen, as individ- 
uals, to believe in at the moment; those of feudalism or Renaissance 
aristocracy are dangerous to know. We plead guilty to gross anach- 
ronism if we acquaint our students with the ideals and ideas of any- 
one but our ephemeral and insecure selves. In such moments of 
propagandist enthusiasm have we forgotten that the one utterly cer- 
tain truth about the contemporary social world is that it is in a state 
of accelerated change—some would say in the throes of revolution? 
Should we not be terribly derelict to our duty if we taught only that 
literature which would tend to establish a social attitude that five 
years hence might be completely out-moded or forgotten? Clearly 
we must reach that deeper region of the mind where lies the imag- 
inative power which stimulates the social attitudes appropriate to 
the greatest variety of life-situations. 

We sometimes act in devising our motivations for expression as 
though we could not make a boy delight in running unless we poi- 
soned his mother—or pretended so to do in one of our life-situation 
classes—and sent him running for the doctor. We act as though we 
could not make a little girl wish to read unless we took her out to the 
park where “‘Keep off the grass” signs would assail her eyes at every 
turn—or, of course, unless we simulated that life-situation in the 
classroom. Two of the children whom I know best learned to read 
when they were very young, because they found books in their rooms 
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which, by their mere presence, aroused their natural curiosity to 
know what was in them, and so furnished the needed incentive or 
motivation. In other words, it was not found necessary to simulate a 
situation of the world outside the nursery. The nursery became a 
life-situation of its own important sort. I have always supposed that 
one of the principles which educational theory of the nineteenth cen- 
tury definitely established was that childhood and youth were ends in 
themselves. School and college, in this view, are not primarily prepa- 
rations for something to come. They are important stages of life it- 
self, and their situations are vital wholes, even if they are not like 
any that may come later in an adult world, which, in any case, will 
probably be very unlike ours. I sometimes wonder if to find oneself 
as a child or an adult with a clean white sheet of paper before one 
waiting to be covered with words formed by the pen in one’s hand is 
not one of the most frequent and important of life-situations. 

By now I am fairly certain that everyone in my audience misun- 
derstands my point of view. I am not assailing the value of any of 
these procedures, which I have been describing in an unfriendly 
manner. I am objecting to what has seemed to be the surrender of 
English to these interests. Fruitful and intimate relations should be 
maintained with every one of them. But before that can be done, we 
must know exactly what we are and what the specific ends of our ac- 
tivity as teachers should be. We must know definitely to what hu- 
man faculties it is our peculiar duty to appeal and what the specific 
ends of our activity as teachers of English should be. 

Literature, like religion, in my opinion, influences personality, in- 
forms and creates it, on deeper, more fundamental levels than does 
moral precept, ethical exhortation, or any sort of incitement to im- 
mediate social adjustment. These latter sorts of motivation lead to 
action of some sort; literature produces and perpetuates those states 
of feeling which result in value—the most authentically and dis- 
tinctively human of all of our motivations. This is my thesis. If it 
be sound, assent to certain caveats and imperatives becomes in- 
evitable. 

In the first place, we can say that the study of literature should 
not add its considerable weight to the already overemphasized doc- 
trine that learning is essentially a form of doing. On the contrary, 
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its function should be to elevate, discipline, and stabilize feeling un- 
til it can move in an orderly fashion and, at the same time, into both 
thought and action. 

Professor William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard, in an address de- 
livered to the teachers of eastern Ohio last October, analyzes the 
mind as it is seen by many contemporary psychologists in a way that 
is significant for the point of view which I am presenting. He pays de- 
served tribute to John Dewey and Paul Monroe, whose pragmatism 
contributed to educational theory the immensely fruitful idea that 
knowledge is thin and ghostlike unless it be associated with activity. 
Yet Professor Hocking asserts that in our zeal to apply this truth 
with indiscriminate enthusiasm, we have assumed that the human 
mind was merely the central exchange where the proper telephone 
connection was made between impression and action, or, if you will, 
between thinking and doing. Emotion, according to this view, was 
but a disturbed condition which found its release in action—surplus 
adrenalin which had to be exploded by activity. But a more ade- 
quate theory of emotion regards it as the permanent contents of 
a reservoir lying at the very center of our human existence. Thence 
it overflows in two directions, into thought just as naturally and 
amply as into action. Furthermore, the emotion in this reservoir 
is seldom, if ever, entirely drawn off into these two channels; on the 
contrary, a residue remains there as a permanent and somewhat 
stable source of motivation. My figure of speech has ridden me into 
this reservoir, and I realize that the idea suggested is not an accurate 
one. The emotional reserve would be better described as a height- 
ened sensitivity, an increased resilience and delicacy which displays 
itself when the need for action arrives. 

Facts in the human mind, therefore, are never bare or neutral. 
Every one of them assumes value or importance from the individ- 
ual’s permanent emotional attitudes. And, in turn, it is the character 
of the impulses launched from these attitudes that determines the 
value of thought and action. In other words, action goes dead unless 
feeling is behind it, and action is ill-starred unless the emotional at- 
titude is of a benign sort. 

It is through its formative effect on the character of human feel- 
ing, thus conceived, that all art, and literature in particular, derives 
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its great importance. As teachers of literature, we deal with a great 
number of human experiences, each one of which has been integrated 
by the emotional pattern of some individual possessed of uncommon 
insight into life’s values. Each is a record of an experience which 
some writer has thought deserving of preservation and transmission. 
Its proper reception involves an integrated response from the whole 
of some other personality. The work is the meeting-place of two 
personalities that have come together, perhaps from regions remote 
in time and space. The work invades the personality of the reader as 
this whole and, being shorn of its accidental qualities, leaves in his 
emotional center a residue, and this is precisely the emotional atti- 
tude which unified the experience in the mind of the original artist. 
It is this to which we refer when, as critics, we speak of the values 
inherent in a work of art. It is of supreme importance because it en- 
ters the emotional reservoir of the recipient to remain as a perma- 
nent possibility of beneficent thought and action. 

Now, for these reasons an experience in the realm of the imagina- 
tion often serves as a more efficient motivation to expression and a 
more salutary impulse to action than one derived from an adroit 
simulation of a so-called “‘life-situation.”” Books should thus be 
as precious instruments of our profession as the disjecta membra 
of the world to which the individual must make social adjustment. 
To learn how to slay the dragon with Beowulf probably has as salu- 
tary practical results for a boy as to learn how to rescue his puppy 
from the wheels of a recklessly driven automobile. The imaginative 
experience may change his personality more effectively for expres- 
sion in life or in a narrative of his own invention. The experiences 
transferred from the student’s immediate world are ingenious de- 
vices for stimulating him to multitudinous activity. To give them 
exclusive attention is to neglect that essentially human substitute 
for an infinitely large number of disparate activities—the imagina- 
tion. It would be tragic for the future of education if we teachers of 
English, who in the present curriculum are the custodians of this 
imagination, should, because we feel so strong an allegiance to think- 
ing by doing, neglect to nourish that part of the mind which gives the 
cycle of experience its essentially human character. 

The service, then, that we render our students is the establish- 
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ment, through the imagination, of control over the streams of experi- 
ence which feed this ultimate source of motivation and of human 
value. Admitting, for the moment, that this analysis of the essential 
nature of English as an educational regimen is correct, we should now 
be able to clarify our domestic and foreign policies. The relation be- 
tween reading and writing, the heads of our domestic establishment, 
is clear. The main purpose of reading is to replenish the fund in the 
central bank of emotion—if I may be permitted to change the figure— 
with such currency as can be used at once for surplus and a steady 
flow of dividends. Writing is the best device for making our working 
capital liquid, for guarding against hoarding. The store of good 
motivation accumulated by proper stimulation of the imagination 
can be drawn upon for financing healthy expression both in writing 
and in acting. Practice in the technique of speaking and writing, 
proper pronunciation, articulation, spelling, verbal patterns, are 
skills, functions of this particular process of living with which we 
have been concerned. They must, like the technique of any art, be 
learned on the way to goals. Please mark that I regard speech in all 
its forms as decidedly of our own house. Though I realize that every- 
one must learn how to let the impulse to expression come down the 
arm into the pen or pencil, the impulse more naturally finds an exit 
in speech; and in that phase of language activity most of the correct 
habits can be most economically and securely acquired. Divorce of 
the two forms of composition in the classroom, particularly in the 
secondary school, seems to me vicious. The essential point in our 
domestic policy is that every member of the family shall co-operate 
with the head of the house. The tools in his workshop must not 
escape from his hand and, miraculously endowed with will and 
power of their own, rush about uncontrolled in the performance of 
their mechanical tasks. 

The motive of our foreign policy should be to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of all the great powers that can help us attain our ends. Many 
of them are almost equally efficacious in performing the education- 
al functions of literature. The concepts of modern astronomy—for 
example, the idea of an expanding universe, of stellar galaxy beyond 
galaxy—may arouse the imagination in much the same way as do 
Shelley’s poems. The newspaper story of a fourteen-year-old boy 
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carrying his injured brother on his back for four miles through 
rough mountains may serve as the stuff of motivation as well as the 
tale of Aeneas carrying old Anchises on his shoulders from the ruins 
of Troy. 

Among the new powers with whom we should seek to establish an 
offensive and defensive alliance are the movie and the radio. Hostile 
critics ridicule the attention which the Council has of late been giving 
to these forces. They exclaim, “These are but new ways of escape 
from your peculiar duty: that is, to teach your students to read and 
to write, in the elementary and extended meaning of these words. 
You naturally find it more entertaining to turn on the radio or talk 
about the latest cinema than to perform the essential drudgery of 
teaching the parts of speech or to superintend the analysis of a close- 
ly reasoned paragraph.” 

The first answer to such critics would be that, if we isolated our- 
selves from these powerful new powers in the civilized world, we 
should be about the only interest group to do so. Business, politics, 
music, have formed fruitful relations with them. Besides, their meth- 
ods of direct appeal to the senses are the accustomed channels of 
literature and the other arts. They are forms of emotional expression 
akin to that of literature. Their materials are often identical with 
ours. There are dangers, it must be admitted, in establishing rela- 
tions with the movie and the radio. They are now dominated by 
commercial interests which would not be adverse to making our 
ideals subserve theirs. In their capacity of business men, these man- 
agers do not care how vacant or subversive are the forms of amuse- 
ment which they offer, as long as they prove financially profitable. 
They may seek to use us merely to enhance their profits. The chil- 
dren in our schools are a mighty source of income. Yet, to sense this 
danger is to give us the vigilance necessary to the establishment of 
only those relationships which will advance our educational ends. 
In any case, we dare not refuse to learn the use of these tools of our 
machine age. To ignore them would be to neglect our opportunities 
as tragically as did those who insisted on continuing to copy manu- 
scripts after the invention of printing. 

Finally, we are in a position to define our relations to the power 
which just now most seriously threatens to invade and to cap- 
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ture us—social orientation. I should be the last to deny that we 
must establish the closest of relations with the social world in which 
we live. Its life assails us at every turn. We must teach our students 
to be its master, rather than its slave. But we make a serious mis- 
take if we persist in acting as if the only fruitful sources of motivation 
are to be found there. If we remember all the elements of the mental 
cycle which transforms impression into thought and action, we shall 
see that typical situations in our contemporary world deserved no 
favored position in our educational task. We must bring the cur- 
rent from this dynamo of present actuality into the mental house 
in such a way that it does not short-circuit at the very entrance 
to the mind, but, on the contrary, so that it carries its potentialities 
for illumination throughout our entire mental dwelling. 

We shall make a mistake if we regard contemporary social situa- 
tions as devices for securing immediate adjustment only—if we be- 
lieve they should pass only through the lesser psychological cycle 
which runs around imagination rather than through it. By so doing 
we fail to avail ourselves of the greater depth and permanence of ap- 
peal which our subject has over the demands of specific social orien- 
tation. 

The greatest danger in such a time as ours is that one’s mind may 
be completely captured by the immediate and pressing. Values 
which are not obvious are in danger of becoming obscured or lost. 
Our duties to the rapidly changing social world can best be dis- 
charged if we remain cognizant of the nature of our subject and of 
those deeper regions of the personality to which it brings life and 
energy. Then the relations which it establishes with the foreign 
powers, many of them young and vigorous, that we have been exam- 
ining will be of mutual benefit. By carrying into every region of the 
mind relationship and power, the study of English will do its essen- 
tial part in re-creating a social world more responsive than the pres- 
ent to man’s deepest needs and most ardent desires, and in form- 
ing men and women with wide-enough sympathies and active- 
enough imaginations to live in it and for it as its architects and cus- 
todians. 






















SOME EFFECTS OF TRAINING IN OUTLINING 
RACHEL SALISBURY 


Probably no teacher of English who takes his profession seriously 
doubts the value of outlining. If he has undertaken to give any 
definite training in outlining, it has been for the specific purpose of 
insuring better compositions. Current trends in educational think- 
ing, however, insist upon progressively greater perspective in objec- 
tives. Emphasis is shifting from such a concept as “‘mastery of out- 
lining for the sake of better compositions” to “‘mastery of outlining 
as evidence of command of thought patterns or organizations’ — 
which may be encountered in history courses, science courses, art 
courses, or in life itself. Consideration shows that such organizations 
of thought appear in two forms—in plans made by others to be read 
and listened to and in plans made by one’s self to be expressed in 
oral or written composition. The student mind wrestles with the 
former more frequently than with the latter, if we except informal 
conversation. 

For the moment let us define high-school English as the science 
(and for some, perhaps, the art) of communication. From that view- 
point the English class is no longer merely a cultural experience by 
means of which one learns to write with some style and to read ob- 
scure classics with appreciation. It has developed into a service 
laboratory for expression. Curriculum-makers are rapidly coming to 
regard English not as one isolated province in a nation of school sub- 
jects but as the central power through which all the provinces (or 
school subjects) are administered. Successful work with projects, 
with study units, with individual instruction, and with integrated 
programs has laid bare the tremendous importance of language as the 
fundamental function in the exchange of ideas; it is the coin of civili- 
zation. 

The English teacher who seeks to improve the communication 
skills of his students must be quite as much concerned with thought- 
getting as with thought-giving. The psychological principles of or- 
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ganization are fundamental to both processes. Hence training in 
outlining, if given with two-way communication as a clearly defined 
goal, proves useful not only in the English course for composition- 
building but also in courses based upon reading for ideas, such as 
science, history, civics, economics, agriculture, industrial arts, etc. 
In those schools where some form of the integrated program is being 
undertaken, this double conception of English objectives is basic; 
for to the extent that subject matters are interrelated or fused, to 
that extent the pupil is thrown more fully upon his own habits of 
thought-getting and thought-giving. 

From this twofold point of view the teaching of outlining as a tool 
of English implies more than developing skill with mechanical sym- 
bols. There must be skill in discriminating among ideas—the critical 
analysis of ideas read or heard and the synthetic arrangement of 
ideas to be written or said. There must be a comprehension of the 
three primary relationships among ideas: independence, dependence, 
and equality. There must be familiarity with three simple types of 
organization—logical, chronological, and arbitrary. There must be 
repeated practice with the simple devices of language which show 
progress from one idea to the next, such as “‘first,” “second,” a, 8, 
etc. (full signals), and “one,” “another,” “in addition,” “finally,” 
etc. (half signals); and with such printed typographical aids as are 
provided in modern textbooks and reference books. The use of 
logical symbols follows as a simple tool for picturing the relation- 
ships thus detected or devised. 

An interest in knowing whether a definite period of training in 
outlining, considered as both a thought-getting and a thought-giving 
process, would produce improved school performance as measured 
by other-than-regular-composition objectives led the writer to a 
carefully controlled experiment for securing data on the following 
specific questions: 


1. What effect does a period of training in outlining have upon reading ability? 
2. What effect does it have upon skill in solving reasoning problems? 
3. What transfer occurs to achievement subjects? 


THE PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The experiment involved 474 pupils in four high schools, a twelfth- 
grade group, two ninth-grade groups, and a seventh-grade group. At 
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the beginning of the experimental period all of the pupils were given 
a battery of tests, consisting of the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Haggerty Reading Examination (Sigma 3), Burt Graded 
Reasoning Test, a selection of about thirty-two hundred words used 
as a measure of reading rate, and a standardized achievement test in 
some subject that all of the pupils in a given school were taking 
(history, civics, or general science.) 

During the experimental period approximately half of the pupils 
(the experimental group) at each grade level studied thirty special 
training lessons of the sort described above in place of the regular 
English curriculum; the other half of the pupils (the control group) 
studied English in the usual way, the work being more largely litera- 
ture than composition. At the end of the experimental period all of 
the pupils again took the battery of tests. 

From the experimental and control groups matched pairs were 
secured, the matching being based on intelligence quotient, mental 
age, and reading ability. Gains made on the several tests by a con- 
trol pupil were subtracted from the gains made by his matched ex- 
perimental pupil, and the difference was held to be the true gain 
made by the experimental pupil due to the variable—training in 
outlining and summarizing. In Schools A and B the thirty lessons 
were studied successively during a period of six school weeks. In 
Schools C and D the thirty lessons were studied two days a week 
over a period of fifteen school weeks, or one semester. This double 
plan was used to find out whether such training operated more satis- 
factorily if conducted intensively (six weeks) or intermittently (one 
semester). 

During the experimental period no practice in outlining was re- 
quired in any of the content (transfer) subjects measured, nor was 
any practice in the solving of formal reasoning problems given to any 
of the pupils. Any application of the principles of organization or of 
mental or written outlining to the subject matter of these content 
courses or to the reasoning test was held to be unconscious transfer 
of the training being given in the English classes. 


THE DATA 


Table I shows the gains made by the four experimental groups 
(trained pupils) after the gains made by the control groups had been 
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subtracted. (Gains made by the control pupils may have been due 
to maturation, practice effects of the tests, or practice in organiza- 
tion inherent in the general school situation—factors to which both 
control and experimental pupils were equally exposed.) From these 
data we find, for example, that trained pupils in School A, who re- 
ceived intensive training in outlining for six weeks, did 11.3 points 
better on the final Haggerty test than their corresponding control 
pupils. The same experimental pupils read more slowly by 2.5 min- 
utes than their matched controls read; they were able to solve 2.5 


TABLE I 
TABLE OF MEAN GAINS MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








ae ae A B Cc D 
Grade..... Twelfth Ninth Ninth Seventh 
Number of pairs....... 28 64 38 20 
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Reading score........... ‘.3 2.9 }it.9 1.8]9.0 1.8 |14.6 4.2 
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Reasoning...... ee 71 4.4 412-4 .6 1.8 .9 
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more problems on the reasoning test, and to answer 5.8 more ques- 
tions in history correctly. Corresponding gains appear for Schools 
B, C, and D, the transfer subjects being civics (C), science (S), and 
history (H). According to the Haggerty norms, the gross reading 
gains represent from one to two full school grades of improvement in 
reading during the thirty lessons given. 

In reading ability the seventh-grade pupils made the greatest 
gross gains (14.6). They tied with the twelfth grade pupils on the 
extent to which the training tended to slow down their reading rate. 
The twelfth grade made greatest gains in number of reasoning prob- 
lems solved. Gains in transfer subjects run close together except 
in the case of general science, where small numerical gains occur. 

The critical ratios of these gains, obtained by dividing the real 
gains by their standard errors, appear in Table II. Ratios as great as 
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2.0 indicate that of one hundred gains involved only three are likely 
to have been due to chance rather than to the training. A ratio of 3.0 
or more indicates that there is not more than one value in ten thou- 
sand that could have been due to chance. A study of Table II shows 
that training in outlining as given to these pupils unquestionably im- 
proved their reading ability as measured by the Haggerty test, 
slowed down their reading rate somewhat, improved their ability to 
solve reasoning problems, and improved their scholarship in history, 
civics, or science.’ The two latter gains occurred directly as the re- 
sult of transfer. From Table II it appears that training given inten- 


TABLE II 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GAINS EXPRESSED AS CRITICAL RATIOS 
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sively for six weeks was somewhat superior to training given inter- 
mittently for one semester. Both methods, however, produced im- 
portant gains. In terms of critical ratio, the seventh-grade takes 
highest place for transfer to a content subject; the twelfth-grade 
pupils made most significant gains in reading; and the ninth grade in 
reasoning. 

CONCLUSIONS 


In so far as these pupils are representative of twelfth-, ninth-, and 
seventh-grade pupils in general and in so far as the tests used were 
valid and reliable measures, we may conclude from the foregoing 
data that thirty lessons in outlining and summarizing of the sort used 

t In the case of School C the fact that the ninth-grade pupils were taking either civics 
or general science made it necessary to submatch two groups, one for each subject. In 
these smaller groups the standard errors increased and reduced the significance of the 


gains made. Reference to Table I shows that actual gross gains in civics made in 
Schools B and C are not dissimilar. 
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in this experiment will bring decided improvement in reading, in abil- 
ity to solve reasoning problems, and in achievement in content sub- 
jects to which either written or mental outlining might be applied. 

It appears that outlining, if thoroughly taught at the junior high 
school level, will bring valuable dividends in improved general schol- 
arship in content subjects, as well as in reading and reasoning. If 
taught in the twelfth grade, it serves as valuable preparation for 
college by improving reading ability, reasoning ability, and success 
in content subjects. All of the improvements mentioned for seventh 
and twelfth grades appear also in the ninth-grade groups. Since the 
gap in time between senior high school and freshman college work is 
not great, we may infer that similar training given to the usual Fresh- 
man in college would function to improve those thought-getting ac- 
tivities upon which success in college so greatly depends. 

The data of this experiment indicate that the English teacher who 
gives thorough training in outlining not only will be improving the 
thought-giving composition work of her pupils but will also measur- 
ably increase their chances of general school success through im- 
proved habits of reading and thinking. 





THE DANGER IN WORDS 
ISADOR EDELMAN 


For many years it has been obvious that attempts are ever in the 
making to reach the American people by means of slogans, catch- 
words, and phrases; to compel its attention and to influence its be- 
havior. Interested agencies are forever inviting the public to do this, 
to believe that, and to vote thus, and the means for reaching the 
public have been multiplied several times. It is a good thing, and 
perhaps a sign of increasing civilization, but unless the masses—and 
in a democracy the masses are particularly important—become more 
intelligent, i.e., made aware of the underlying meaning of the words 
used to influence them, they will be constantly cheated, propagan- 
dized, and exploited. It is not inconceivable that their form of gov- 
ernment may be molded into one shape or another by mere words, 
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strategically used and frequently repeated. In our country where 
there is not, as in some others, a ruling class, nor even a creed of 
noblesse oblige, the danger is not fanciful but real. 

This article is not merely a plea for more and more thinking, a 
practice rather old though never widespread, but for the cultivation 
of the habit of examining words, for digging below the superficial, or 
first, or most obvious meaning, for feeling, as it were, around the 
edges, and for looking under and behind words. Words have, as 
every wise man knows, more than one dimension. 

I do not refer alone to the connotative values of words—though 
these may exercise a great influence too—nor to the fine distinction 
between words, those nuances that require some literary study, but 
to the very definite and specific meaning of words; for some words, 
often those that are used emotionally, are empty of meaning, and 
some are packed with meaning. And I refer to words, even when 
they are not conjoined with others; for, school-teachers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, words can convey meaning in the absence of 
any predication. 

Some elementary training of the type that is given to lawyers 
would be helpful. The law not only defines every word carefully and 
restricts within clear bounds each of its terms, but the practitioner 
examines closely every innocent-looking word, every connective, and 
will attempt to squeeze the last drop of meaning out of a preposition. 
At this moment in my city an important legal case revolves around 
the meaning of a comma. Some of this wisdom is found in that old 
knave, Falstaff. He could not be fooled by ballyhoo. “Honor” is a 
splendid word, but Falstaff makes a thorough scrutiny of it; he is not 
carried away by its lovely sound: 

Can honour set to a leg? No: or an arm? No: or take away the grief of a 
wound? No. Honour hath no skill in surgery then? No. What is honour? A 
word. What is that word honour? Air. A trim reckoning!—Who hath it? He 
that died o’Wednesday. Doth he feel it?p—No. Doth he hear it? Is it insensible 
then? Yes, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? No. Why? De- 
traction will not suffer it.” 


Falstaff, you see, was not content with the superficial meaning of 
“honor,”’ and in his analysis, in his desire to understand, went even 
beyond the dictionary signification into its implications. 
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It is but a few weeks since one of the greatest strikes in the history 
of our country with great potential bearing upon our future eco- 
nomic development was helped to be broken by the repeated cry of a 
single word: “‘Reds.”’ In New Hampshire a governor employed sim- 
ilar tactics in a similar situation. If he didn’t use the word “‘Reds,”’ 
he shouted “Bolshevik” or ““Moscow.”” I am not saying there was 
error or untruth in either the one cry or the other; I merely point out 
what a tremendous power can lurk in individual words, and, if used 
improperly, or for ulterior purposes, the danger in words. 

Wars have been prevented and encouraged by slogans. ‘‘Too 
proud to fight’’—a phrase almost without meaning—and ‘“‘a war to 
save democracy’—a phrase requiring clarification—played not a 
small part in the recent history of the United States. For years the 
words ‘‘Republican” and ‘‘Democrat” have exerted an influence far 
beyond any meaning that can be legitimately attached to them. A 
“Republican” coroner makes no sense, no more than does a ““Demo- 
cratic” sheriff; yet we persist in voting in this manner. 

A tendency is observable to replace these words at the present 
time with the words “liberal” and “conservative”; but the same 
danger arises anew. Unless we are taught to demand—always to de- 
mand—a definition of terms, we shall fall victims to the ignorant 
politician and the unscrupulous statesman. These words may be 
packed with dynamite or they may be as hollow as a promise. 

Persistently offensive to the intelligence is the common, unthink- 
ing use of the word “American.” Fifteen years ago a campaign for 
the high office of mayor of the city of New York was waged on the 
single issue of ““Americanism.” In the present campaign for governor 
of the state, the plea is being made by the Republican party for a 
return to the ‘‘American system” of government. The N.R.A. is at- 
tacked on all sides as “un-American.” I search in vain through the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States for the authority for such a description. The man in the 
street—and we must educate him before he goes out into the street 
every other man’s equal—will tell you that a Jew is not an American, 
or a Negro, or perhaps one born of foreign but naturalized parents. 
The error of all of these is no less than that of the young lady who 
called a seasick traveler in Italy “un-American” for his inability to 
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get off the boat to view the Blue Grotto. There is a proper meaning 
to this word and an underlying philosophy bearing some relation to 
the history and ideals of this country, which, if distorted, or used 
superficially or carelessly, may cause infinite harm. 

Mankind is forever making moral judgments and, in accordance 
with these, preparing punishments of varying degrees of severity for 
those who cannot agree. “This is right” and “that is wrong,” says 
society. Almost as frequent is the use of such words as “good,” 
“bad,” “respectable,” “decent,” “obscene,” “immoral,’’ and a host 
of others. All these words are legitimate, but we must teach our 
people that they are empty of meaning until they themselves have 
filled them with meaning. To do so they must be taught to look to 
the reality behind the word, for the word itself is but a symbol—a 
mere breath of air expelled from the lungs. Adjectives, generally, 
they must be taught to perceive, are opinions, inferences, and there- 
fore personal, and can be accepted by intelligent people only after an 
examination of their own. They should be suspect. He was an ad- 
mirable editor who banned the use of adjectives from his paper. But, 
I fear, the paper failed. 

Nor are adjectives the only words we must be on guard against. 
Any part of speech can influence the unthinking person to his disad- 
vantage. One of our local newspapers carried last year this headline: 
“Senator X blusters new charges.” “Brings” would have conveyed 
the fact, but I need not point out to the readers of this Journal the 
distinction between the two verbs. It is human nature to refer to 
your sweetheart as a “vision” but to refer to your neighbor’s wife as 
a “sight.”’ Coloring of the news, however, is fraught with great 
danger to the American people, whose democratic institutions de- 
pend on honest reporting. At the beginning of the year the nation 
was startled to learn that we had gone “‘off” the gold standard. But 
how many who criticized or applauded the administration knew we 
had been “‘on’’? In the sense of understanding its implications, the 
reality behind the word. The banking crisis, which fortunately is 
now only a memory, provoked no hysteria, for it was called a “bank- 
ing holiday”; and the European governments until recently retained 
our good will in the matter of the war debts, for at no time had they 
“defaulted” on them. A “moratorium” served them as well. “In- 
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flation’”’ becomes easier to swallow when it is described as “reflation” 
—a new word apparently coined for its psychological value. These 
are merely words, but around them clusters the entire economy of a 
great and rich nation. 

Some years ago there flourished in its season an interesting little 
word, and, the occasion for its need having passed, it has since died. 
Its life was but “the frail duration of a flower.”’ A “bloc’’—or group 
—of United States senators, for the crime of voting together for prin- 
ciple rather than for party, incurred the displeasure of the newspa- 
pers, who labeled them with this epithet. Every patriotic American 
was expected to shiver with fright or grow hot with indignation at 
this foreign-looking word. How could an ambassador of a state so 
far forget himself as to join anything so “‘un-American’’?? It was 
clearly an appeal to prejudice and intended to obfuscate thought. A 
similar phenomenon is occurring at this moment. “Brain trust,” a 
thing no newer than “bloc,” ought to be a term of praise; it is, how- 
ever, as used by the press, pronounced with a sneer. 

Against such practices the people must be put on guard. Only a 
critical attitude growing out of the habit of looking at words not 
superficially but penetratingly, of exploring the thought rather than 
of becoming stupefied by the sound, can protect them. In modern 
civilized life the danger is present everywhere. The avenues of ap- 
proach leading to the citizen’s mind are more numerous than ever. 
The radio, the movies, the billboards on the highway, the advertise- 
ments in the street car, are incessantly flinging words at him and for- 
ever compelling his attention. He is pursued by propaganda and 
cannot escape it. 

Even when the purpose is sincere, the individual must be alert to 
look not at, but through, words. There is no word that sounds more 
glorious to American ears than that of “liberty.” For it—no, not for 
it, but for the reality behind—two bloody and protracted wars have 
been fought. It is the basic condition of our national life. The word 
is not, however, readily understood. In his new book, A Challenge 
to Liberty, Herbert Hoover employs the word in a way with which 
millions of his countrymen would not agree. He does not mean the 
same thing as when Norman Thomas, for example, uses it. And nei- 
ther of these gentlemen has the same idea in mind that existed in the 
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brain of Patrick Henry when he made the echoes of that word rever- 
berate along the Atlantic Coast some time in the eighteenth century. 

The same difficulty that obtains in the understanding of the word 
“liberty” or of any of the other words discussed inheres in nearly all 
the words in our English speech. No word is simple; and the dic- 
tionary, our best guide, falls far short of telling the truth. “What is a 
street?” There are at least seven senses: (1) He lives on Walnut 
Street. The word is merely a point of reference. (2) The street runs 
north and south—it means direction. (3) The street is beautiful— 
signifying homes, trees, sunlight, the personal feelings of the speaker, 
etc.—objects and qualities properly not belonging to it. (4) The 
street is paved—the materials with which it is constructed. (5) It 
is a business street—the kind of work carried on. (6) The street is 
not safe for pedestrians—a reference to the traffic flowing through. 
(7) The street is not safe at night—a reference to the moral character 
of the residents. Consult the lexicon and you find: 

STREET—mn. Orig., a paved road; public 

highway; now, commonly, a 

thoroughfare, esp. in a city 

or village. 
Merely that. No unabridged dictionary can classify and systematize 
all the subtleties of the mind. Nearly every schoolboy knows what a 
“hook” is; yet to the publisher who finances it, to the linotyper who 
pounded on a keyboard and examined hot pieces of lead, to the 
reader who looks at esoteric black marks on a white page of paper, 
to the author who travailed in agony of spirit, and to the postmaster 
who weighs it and says, “fourth-class matter,”’ the word means dis- 
tinctly different things. How infinitely more complex are such 
words as ‘‘United States,” “France,” “Germany,” “Italy,” which we 
must use daily! 

Am I asking for too much of the average citizen? When he learns 
to distinguish between the sound of a word and the thing or quality 
for which it stands, when he hears with his mind rather than his ear, 
he will then be as one of the philosophers, and, as such, fit to be a 
ruler in Plato’s republic. Nevertheless, I ask for an education of this 
sort, for the American citizen is—by constitutional right—the ruler 
of his country. 















































THE ENGLISH TEACHER MAKES ROOM FOR 
REMEDIAL READING 


RUTH E. SHUCHOWSKY anp CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


This is the tale of a teacher who got tired of struggling to teach 
literary appreciation and the elements of composition to classes poor- 
ly prepared and entirely unmotivated. She was in the vise of a large 
city-school system, handling, among others, a second-term high- 
school English class of heterogeneous failures and chance late-com- 
ers. They would be expected to take the uniform department mid- 
term examination on literature and composition, and to earn as good 
marks as those of other classes. There was no time for special in- 
struction, because readings had to be done by given dates, composi- 
tions had to be required, corrected, and handed back each week. 
There was, in addition, a requirement of some oral work each week, 
preferably a day especially dedicated to group address of some kind. 
In spite of the obvious evidence of something wrong somewhere with 
most of the class, there was no time for going back, for finding a 
solid foundation to build on. New materials, new skills, had to be 
piled on, like the laying-on of fresh paint over old, feverishly strug- 
gling to cover up the cracking and the scales. 

But this teacher was tired of working in the dark. She wanted to 
know what she was working with. She gave a test, a simple test to 
give and to score—the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3, 
Form B. When it was corrected, it showed that the class had an aver- 
age reading ability equal to the author’s norms for a class halfway 
through the seventh grade. The teacher was not especially trained 
in remedial reading work. She had no time to spare from the regular 
curriculum, but she was convinced of the necessity of a sound foun- 
dation in as basic a skill as reading. 

The first problem she faced was the budgeting of time. The mini- 
mum curriculum included three literature texts, four supplementary 
readings, and the teaching of description and narration in composi- 
tion. The first obstacle was hurdled when the texts were chosen. 
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The Odyssey was required, but the teacher was allowed a more liberal 
choice, limited only by the state of the school’s supplies, for the other 
two. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer and Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s Up from Slavery seemed the best choices as far as interest, en- 
tertainment, and inspiration were concerned. They would need little 
introduction to make them palatable and as little guidance to keep 
them intelligible. The teaching of composition was another problem 
that solved itself. It was determined that three periods a week be de- 
voted mainly to reading exercises in class. Of the forty minutes al- 
lowed for a recitation, about fifteen were to de devoted to daily writ- 
ten quizzes on the assigned literature, and to any questions that 
might have arisen in the minds of the pupils. They were encouraged 
to phrase such questions in their notebooks, both for the practice it 
gave them in sentence structure and for economy of time during the 
class period. The other two days of the school week were to be de- 
voted to composition work and to the clearing-up of any other mat- 
ters that might need attention. 

Before any real work was done, the Haggerty test was given to a 
control group. The marks obtained from the reading test were 
posted. The meaning of a grade score was explained, so that the 
pupils knew roughly how the norms on the Haggerty scale were de- 
rived. They were shown where they should be in the general scheme 
of reading comprehension. After an informal discussion on the im- 
portance of knowing how to read, elicited mainly from the class, 
there was a unanimous vote given to co-operate on an improvement 
schedule. Plans were made for checking gains against the control 
unit. Mental ages of both groups were to be matched as nearly as 
possible. I.Q.’s and chronological ages were on file in the principal’s 
office. 

When the work started, there was on hand for each member of the 
class a book of McCall-Crabbe’s Test Lessons in Reading, six forms 
of the Thorndike-McCall reading tests, the four forms of the Thorn- 
dike Test of Word Knowledge, and the Haggerty Reading Examina- 
tion, Sigma 3, Form A, besides sundry mimeographed paragraphs 
to be used in introducing the class to unfamiliar procedures. 

The first objective was to find out why the class was failing to get 
the thought from the printed page. Work the first few weeks was ac- 
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companied by constant informal analyses of errors. Let us suppose 
the exercise is a paragraph to be read, with questions on the content. 
In checking the answers to the questions the pupils did not rest at 
marking them right or wrong. They tried to find out why the wrong 
answers had been given. Most of the pupils detected their own faults, 
which tended to disappear without much help from the teacher once 
they had been detected and some insight given into their causes. 

How to overcome paucity of vocabulary was a group problem and 
was attacked in group discussion during the first period of reading 
work. The exercise handed out was made up of four descriptive 
paragraphs. There were also four assorted titles and a number of 
questions on the content and phrasing of each paragraph. The pu- 
pils were directed to read the paragraphs, choose an appropriate title 
for each, and attempt to answer the questions. Some few chose ap- 
propriate titles, but most made a fizzle of answering the questions. 
During the subsequent discussion the paragraphs were analyzed to 
determine just what made for the general effect that indicated the 
correct title for each. Individual descriptive phrases were suggested 
and written on the board. The meaning of each was clarified. The 
class was again referred to the questions and the pupils found that 
with their new knowledge the exercise became simple. They liked the 
phrases so much that they asked permission to write them in their 
notebooks. The next week, during composition hour, the teacher was 
bombarded with echoes of those first paragraphs. During the rest of 
the term disorderly scenes were favorite subjects for description be- 
cause the phrase “inextricable confusion” had caught the fancy of 
the class. 

Some textbook work was arranged in the form of reading exercises. 
For example, instead of assigning definitive work on the structure of 
the paragraph and composition for home study, the teacher had 
the necessary material held down to a minimum and mimeographed, 
with pertinent questions appended. It was treated as any exercise 
would have been, but at the end of the period the pupils had more 
than a vague impression of what they had been reading. This 
mimeographed material was used to get the class accustomed to 
reading with an eye to salient facts and questions at the end. It 
seemed best to have them read the selections with the questions 
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hidden, then to write their answers and verify them after they were 
written. 

Mere practice bouts these—the real work came when we started 
to use our standardized materials. The introduction to graphs was 
a reading exercise giving a simple explanation of what a graph is, 
how to make and use it, and what its purpose was to be in this class. 
The test of comprehension was to make a graph and to indicate on it 
what grade ought to be obtained by the class as a whole. When the 
Test Lesson volumes were passed out, the class was already familiar 
with all the procedures involved, learning easily to interpret the 
grade-score scale found at the bottom of each page. The graphs were 
greeted with enthusiasm. Answer keys were made on strips of paper 
lined to match the sheets of paper on which the students indicated 
their answers to the questions at the end of each selection. On the 
board were written the numbers of the selections to be attempted 
that day, chosen according to their comparative difficulty. The 
range of difficulty was made wide enough to include everyone in the 
class. Those few students whose tests had shown no reading de- 
ficiency asked permission to try to better their records. They were 
given a choice of activities, with suggestions that they spend the 
time reading their literature texts, on creative composition, or on 
supplementary reading. If they persisted, they were allowed to take 
part in the reading drill as long as they continued to show improve- 
ment. 

At first the answers were checked by the teacher. Later the chil- 
dren checked their own answers while she held conferences with indi- 
viduals to find the cause of their deficiencies or guided some of the 
brighter ones in their composition work. Occasionally a set of 
answers was rechecked to discover just where an individual was do- 
ing poorly. After reading each selection and checking his answers, 
the pupil made a note of the grade score he had attained on his 
graph, and went on to the next selection suggested. 

One form of the Thorndike-McCall tests used once a month 
measured progress. These were taken as any other exercise, except 
that the marks obtained on them were posted. These were eagerly 
consulted as soon as they were up on the bulletin board. The marks 
were always posted in orderly array, from the highest at the top to 
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the lowest at the bottom. Sometimes a red line was drawn between 
those who had reached or exceeded the wished-for mark and those 
who had fallen below it. Very seldom did one fall back after having 
once vaulted that line. It was fun for the pupils at the end of the 
week to draw a line connecting the daily dots on the graph to show 
each the path of his progress. 

After the first Haggerty was corrected, the Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge, Form A, was given. Of the twenty-six who took 
it, ten fell below the estimated score for the ninth grade. After the 
marks were posted, the pupils asked permission to copy into their 
notebooks the words they had not known, together with the correct 
meanings. From that test sprang an interest in words per se. The 
class collected them avidly and begged to have several periods de- 
voted to word study. The words studied were chosen from Thorn- 
dike’s Teacher's Word Book, from the Inglis vocabulary lists, and 
from the Iowa Reading Examination. The exercises were arranged 
in various ways. Sometimes an exercise was a multiple-choice type 
of question, with the words in one list and synonyms for them mixed 
up in another list. Sometimes the words were written on the board, 
and several suggested meanings and a sentence containing the word 
read out. The correct meaning was written opposite the word. The 
words were copied into notebooks, where original sentences were 
written later during the same period. 

The favorite exercise of the class was modeled after one of the 
sections of a reading test. There were usually fifteen words, each 
given in a separate sentence. The directions read thus, “In each 
sentence look at the underscored word. Then find in the next line a 
word which means the same or almost the same as the underscored 
word. Draw a line under this word.’’ Then came the sentences, 
thus: 

He talked frankly with the people. 

roughly, slowly, freely, frequently, convincingly 
The mimeographed sheets were passed out and the children told to 
go ahead. As soon as they had finished, the correct words were 
pointed out. Fresh sheets were passed out, and again the class 
underlined the words. Again the correct words were read out. Then 
the sheets were turned over. This time the synonyms were read out 
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and the children wrote the words that had originally appeared in 
the sentences. The sentence might have appeared thus: 

The sky was azure. 

gray, dark, bright blue, fiery red 
For the third round of the exercise “bright blue” was read out, and 
the children wrote ‘“‘azure.”’ This usually took the whole period, but 
the words that were offered in this form were more often included in 
compositions than words from any of the other exercises. 

Separate charts were kept for the test marks, so that progress in 
daily work could be compared with that shown in tests. Without 
materials that made progress constantly visible, and immediate 
goals easily apparent, the class would undoubtedly not have been 
kept at the white heat of effort at which it worked during the whole 
term. 

The order in which the materials were used is as follows: first, 
the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3, Form B; then, four 
forms of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge at monthly inter- 
vals; four forms of the Thorndike-McCall test at the same inter- 
vals; and, finally, the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3, 
Form A. 

The regular English work was favorably affected. For one thing, 
new texts were greeted with eagerness. Several students reported 
that they tried the class plan of making an effort to pay attention 
to what they were reading, first with paragraphs and finally with 
whole chapters. The daily quiz became something of a game. The 
written compositions improved with little teacher guidance. As 
these pupils had become word-conscious, all the teacher had to con- 
centrate on was correct arrangement for effect. They seemed to like 
to write, even the worst of them, because it gave them a chance to 
show off some of their new words. It was astonishing to see the sense 
they had developed for picking out new or striking expressions even 
from selections read out to them. When the term ended, they were 
collecting words as some collect stamps. 

The measurement of results was confined to reading comprehen- 
sion as measured by the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3, 
Form A. At the end of the term, grades obtained on this examina- 
tion indicated that the experimental class had made an average gain 
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of one year and seven-tenths in reading comprehension as against the 
four-tenths of a year gained by the control group, which had received 
no special coaching. Both groups had been evenly matched in read- 
ing ability at the beginning of the experiment, and were matched in 
average and median mental age and I.Q. Thus we see the work 
group making a greater gain than the control group in spite of the 
equality that had existed at the beginning of the work. This would 
seem to indicate that even a relatively untrained teacher can help a 
backward class to improve in the comprehension of reading matter, 
given the appropriate materials. 

This experience as a whole seems to suggest that much of the 
time spent in class discussions could with profit be converted into 
periods for practice in skills for dull and average groups. Such a pro- 
gram gives these groups greater opportunity for success and satis- 
faction and, in so far as it does this, it makes for better adjustment 
of these individuals to the total school situation. In addition, it 
gives them very real gains in basic study skills, making possible 
further satisfaction in other subjects. The class management of this 
kind of situation can do more to enforce practical ethics than much 
verbal exhortation and discussion. The value of using standard 
measuring instruments seems obvious. Standardized materials pro- 
vide norms as objective goals. The pupils no longer work for the 
teacher, to give her what she wants, but with her help to achieve 
what they wish. Above all, this illustrates the possibility of intro- 
ducing group remedial work in basic skills without any loss in the 
so-called ‘“‘higher” values. 
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THE TROLLS LEND A HAND TO VOCABULARY’: 


This single lesson plan was used last spring and several other times in 
the past three years. It has become a tradition, it seems; for if I do not 
use it, say by March, someone in the group will surely ask this question: 
“Sister, when are we going to hear the story of the mountain king? My 
sister told me it was most enjoyable.” 

I use this plan with a ninth-year class, but even Juniors and Seniors 
enjoy it. In a creative writing class, with whom I was carrying out a unit 
of correlating music and liierature, I received most superior work as the 
result of this little plan. 

The day is one that follows a holiday. According to custom, no home- 
work is assigned when a holiday comes in the middle of the week. The 
class, therefore, has nothing prepared; but I have, for this is my oppor- 
tunity to motivate for a good composition and for a worth-while addition 
to the ninth graders’ vocabulary. 

I begin with the magic words, “Once upon a time,’’ and though the 
group is that of the ninth year, they listen breathlessly, for they know 
that this is one of the “‘red letter” days. 

I continue: 

“In Norway, a saucy young lad, named Peer Gynt, left his valley home 
and wandered up into the mountains. Night came on, and as he trudged 
wearily up, a peculiar little man came alongside of him. Peer asked the 
strange fellow where he was going. 

“ *To the Hall of the Mountain King,’ said the man, who was really a 
troll. 

“Now a troll is an elf who has the distinguishing feature of a long, long 
nose. 

** “May I come with you?’ asked Peer. 

“The troll nodded assent. 

“Soon they came to the opening of a great cave. By the dim lights 
which hung from the ceiling, Peer could see there were other trolls here. 

“Peer’s companion led the way to a great throne, on which was seated 
a venerable troll, who wore a crown on his head. Near the throne were 
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standing other trolls, some with great broad noses, some with lengthy 
thin ones, but all with the same peculiar feature. 

“ ‘Your Majesty, this is Peer Gynt.’ 

“Now Peer was a most unmannerly fellow, and instead of acknowledg- 
ing the introduction politely, he said boldly: 

“Are you the Mountain King? What a funny king you are!’ 

“The dignified majesty looked angrily around. The trolls standing near 
him waddled quickly to the door. Then Peer heard the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of thousands of feet coming nearer, nearer, nearer. Old trolls with 
great flabby bodies came slowly into the mountain hall; young trolls and 
spry little ones shoved and pushed; and finally the cave was filled almost 
to overflowing. They edged toward the throne—closer—closer—closer, 
all the time looking angrily at Peer who impudently laughed at them. The 
noise grew louder—the trolls were murmuring their indignation. Then a 
shrill war cry resounded, and Wh out went Peer, ignominiously 
thrown from the Hall of the Mountain King.” 





I have the record, ‘‘In the Hall of the Mountain King,”’ ready to be 
played. 

“Now Grieg,” I continue, “tells the story in this way in music.” 

The weird music starts with a thudding, rhythmic beat. It grows and 
grows in sound. Then the shrill voices are heard—the tempo increases— 
and finally, a crash in the treble ends the selection. 

The class is wild with enthusiasm, which I turn to good account. Some 
one goes to the board, and we list descriptive phrases and words that paint 
the pictures of the trolls and their mountain home. Columns of verbs 
grow long with the combined suggestions and the search for synonyms. 
Some of the group remember my “‘ignominiously” and “‘impertinently.” 

Since my big objective was an increase in vocabulary, for further addi- 
tion I suggest sound words for portraying the instruments used in this 
selection. There are always pupils in the class who have attended the chil- 
dren’s symphony concerts. These girls describe the shrill fife, the throaty 
horn, the regular beats of the bass drums. After some time spent in this 
social discussion and contribution, I suggest their writing a page or two, to 
depict in words the story told by the music. 

At the end of the period I collect what they have written. The following 
day I hand back the themes for suggested improvement, particularly for 
synonyms and sound words. I allow revision to be done at home. 

I have always had excellent results with this motivation. The class 
asks for the selection to be played again and again. If I have free time I 
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always comply with their request. And it is a delight to note that each 
hearing seems to be as thoroughly enjoyed as was the first. 

Last year this piece opened up to the group’s interest the ‘Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” with its fjords, its mountains, its sea. Several girls became 
interested in Selma Lagerléf and her stories. Oral themes were given 
about her life; many of her Scandinavian tales were retold. Even some 
poetry found its way to my desk, poetry illustrated with a troll and his 
characteristic feature. 

The trolls have more than a nose peculiarity—they are master builders 


in vocabulary. 
SISTER MARION 
St. MARGARET’s ACADEMY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





TELL-YOUR-OWN-STORY AS A COMPOSITION UNIT! 


“Now tell us a true story,” children will beg; and if the story deals with 
the life of the story-teller, it has an added interest. Every person’s life is 
a story, and even the junior high-school pupil begins to realize that his 
own life is a story, once he starts to tell it. 

With the plan in mind of having every child tell his own life-story, Miss 
Eva Snyder and I have used the autobiography as a composition unit for 
the ninth grade. Children at this age are young enough to write with fresh 
and charming artlessness about themselves, and yet old enough to look 
back over their fourteen years of living and discover that they’ve already 
lived enough to fill a book with events interesting to themselves, their 
school associates, and their families. Our autobiography plan entails one 
composition written in class each week, with notes or outlines prepared in 
advance to facilitate their writing. Extra theme titles are suggested, and 
original titles may always be added by each child. 


CHAPTER I, THE FAMILY ALBUM 


1. My home and family 
2. My name, family name, nicknames 
3. My ancestry, my most interesting relative 


Extras: a family legend, what my pictures tell about me 


CHAPTER II. CHILDHOOD DAYS 


4. Early school days (the first day, an accident, a school program) 
5. Make believe days (see the outline) 


* This article won second prize in the recent English Journal contest. 
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. “Our gang” (“gang” warfare, our shack or clubhouse, our secrets, etc.) 
. My interests (pets, hobbies, collections) 
. Parties (birthday, Hallowe’en etc.) 
. Events (a trip, a vacation, seeing or meeting famous people, etc.) 
Extras: first chum I ever had, experience that taught a lesson, my collection 
of keepsakes, greatest fear of my childhood, the worst “fix” I was 
ever in, the first money I earned 


Co ost aA 


CHAPTER III. THE STORY OF TODAY 
10. My likes and dislikes (recreations, books, sports, friends, school) 
11. My school (clubs I’ve joined, school spirit) 
12. My future (careers that interest me, necessary training, advantages and re- 
wards) 
Extras: ambitions other people have for me, my pet peeve, people who have 
influenced me, what I do best 
Suggestions. a) Makeup. Copyright, Publishers, Preface, Dedication, Ta- 
ble of Contents, and Illustrations 
b) Titles: Just Me, When I Was Very Young, Four to Four- 
teen, or any original title 


The theme to be written is discussed in class, usually on a Friday. This 
discussion really proves to be oral compositions in disguise, for once start- 
ed, children are eager to tell of their early experiences. Notes or an outline, 
prepared at home, give the child an opportunity to get further informa- 
tion at home, and, as it happens, to interest his parents (and often his 
grandparents) in the story he is writing in school. If an outline is used, 
the ‘‘skeleton”’ is worked out by the class, and written on the board while 
the subject is being discussed, as: 

Theme 5. ‘‘Make-Believe Days” 
A. The show business 
1. Neighborhood dramatics 
a) 
b) 
B. The circus 
1. Ete. 
C. Playing house or store, school, hospital, barber, etc. 


After all the themes are written, the revising into the book begins. 
Here comes an opportunity to teach a few fundamentals on transition, 
and the opening sentences of most themes are rewritten so that the com- 
pleted story is a unified autobiography and not twelve separate stories. 

We have used the autobiography method for six years, and I could 
write my own book on what I have learned about children from their own 
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stories. These autobiographies make the reading of compositions less of 
a burden to the teacher, because once they are started, you will find your- 
self as I am, as everyone in life is, eager and curious to know what hap- 


pened next. 


Hitma R. SKALBECK 
JoHN MARSHALL JUNIOR-SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ADVERTISEMENTS AND RADIO PLAYS WITH PLAN 
FOR SUPERVISED STUDY' 


[Two units of work for a L 9 class in English, combining oral and writ- 
ten composition for the purpose of putting into practice the use of sub- 
ordinating conjunctions, correct punctuation, and good sentence structure 
in writing—developing perfect enunciation, well-modulated voices, and 
correct pronunciation.] 

The idea for the lesson on advertisements was suggested by the ad- 
vertising material, much of it very clever, that I had been noticing in mag- 
azines—for instance the Drano advertisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post. I took a collection of them, different subjects, into my classroom, 
and we examined, discussed, and enjoyed them. I discovered that many 
of the students had been reading them, the continued-story kind, with 
the same interest and pleasure that most persons enjoy “comics.” I sug- 
gested that we try writing some, advertising our school paper, cafeteria, 
etc. My presentation of the idea may have just happened to be a timely 
one. At any rate, everyone was enthusiastic, and most of the work turned 
in was clever and exceedingly well done. Perhaps because many of their 
ideas were expressed in the accompanying illustrations, they were more 
careful than usual about spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure. 
Mistakes stand out so noticeably when sentences are isolated in brackets 
leading from a pictured character’s lips! 

Since most of the composition was dialogue, this lesson led naturally 
to my next idea to introduce material for oral work—a play. I suggested 
the making of radio plays, to be planned, written, and dramatized. We 
discussed suitable plots, and many of the students decided to use the ad- 
vertisements they had just completed. It seemed possible to work many 
of them over into plays. Others preferred to use new plots. 

This project made group work advisable in most cases. The unit con- 
sisted of lessons combining oral and written composition. 


t This article won second prize in the recent English Journal contest. 
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LESSONS DEVELOPING RADIO PLAYS 


1. Paragraph writing —To reveal the plot for the play. In this the 
students were instructed to observe the characteristics of good paragraph 
writing—unity, topic sentence, and closing sentence—and introduce sub- 
ordinating conjunctions. 

2. Dialogue-——The play was written in dialogue form with directions 
for dramatizing. These manuscripts were examined, criticized, and in 
some instances, were worked over. 

3. Production.—After they had been rehearsed, the plays were given, 
with sound effects. 

At the front of our classroom is a door leading into a very large closet, 
electric lighted. There is another entrance to this closet from a hall on 
the other side of the room. A perfect “studio”! The door has a grated 
section occupying the whole lower half. Over this grating we put a cur- 
tain. That is our loud speaker! The audience sits in front of it, and our 
players do their plays in the closet. There must be perfect enunciation, 
well modulated voices, correct pronunciation for best results, since the 


audience cannot see the players. 
Lota HurLBuT COTHRIN 
SUTTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





MAGAZINES IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


“Please send me something short, sweet, and snappy on the present 
Byrd expedition,” a teacher wrote me hastily this week. “Must have an 
illustrated article,” he further qualified. ‘‘ ‘Modern Methods of Refrigera- 
tion,’ is my theme topic,” a student in economic geography countered re- 
cently. “Where can I find material?”’ Intimate life-sketches of some of the 
world’s leaders today—Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt; something 
about Negro spirituals; criticisms and reviews of recent books and plays; 
economic conditions in Cuba; the National Recovery Act; short biogra- 
phies of the members of the president’s cabinet and any changes that have 
been made in personnel since first appointments—these are some of the 
reference questions that come daily to the high-school librarian and are 
answered satisfactorily by magazine material. Each year our magazine 
list grows longer, and more and more do we depend on periodicals to an- 
swer questions or to furnish material for themes, debates, and class dis- 
cussions. 

Every period in the day the school library is filled to capacity, and a 
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careful survey for a week showed at least one-half of the students to be 
reading magazines. Book circulation has not dropped, we must hasten to 
add; and while the real literary monthlies—Harper’s, Atlantic, Scribner’s— 
are not most in demand, they are read and are used by students in ad- 
vanced English classes. Many a boy in our Technical High School has 
been won over to a respect for our library and the acquisition of a library 
habit by crisp copies of Boys’ Life, American Boy, Popular Mechanics, and 
Scientific American, and the most avid reader I now have is a Mexican 
boy attracted to the library by a bright magazine poster in the down- 
stairs hall. Ladies’ Home Journal is banned in many school libraries and 
by some teachers as not literary enough; but the “‘sub-deb”’ column alone 
is worth the subscription. It has a real message for girls, and gets manners 
and morals across to them in an intimate, straight-from-the-shoulder way 
that they like and—better yet—take. There is good in McCall’s, Pictorial, 
Good Housekeeping. We cannot all have Saturday Review tastes, but maga- 
zines which students can understand and enjoy can be made to replace 
Dime Detective, True Confessions, Sweetheart Stories, Terror Tales, and 
other lurid monthlies which are sold by thousands to our many young 
people. 

English teachers have found that magazines may profitably have a real 
place in the course of study and that students respond eagerly to fresh, 
current material. Preparatory to the magazine unit, whole classes are 
brought to the library for a lesson by the librarian on magazine indexes. 
A sheet from a discarded index is given each student, and subject and 
author entries and abbreviations are explained fully. The location and ar- 
rangement of the magazines in the library are pointed out, and the stu- 
dents then set to work upon some topic in which they are particularly in- 
terested. “Modern Developments in Aviation,” “‘Proration of Oil in 
Texas and the United States,” ““A Study of Hitler,” “Our President—the 
Man,” “Mahatma Gandhi, and the Independence of India,”’ and “Rus- 
sia’s Five-Year Plan” are some of the subjects chosen. From this lesson 
students learn that bibliography-making is a practical device, for the list- 
ing of references on their subject is thus made a necessity; they learn 
about magazine indexes, of which most of them have not known before; 
they are introduced to many magazines they have not been in the habit of 
reading and are impressed with their value as to current topics. In teach- 
ing the short story, current material is helpful. Some teachers require 
that stories be selected from Golden Book, Harper’s, Atlantic, as well as 
from traditional book collections. Somethimes dozens of these monthlies 
are issued for one period for classroom use—not the latest numbers, of 
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course—and both teachers and students are enthusiastic about using them 
in class. The essay and modern poetry can be made to take on new life 
and interest when taught from magazines. ‘‘Write a summary of a mod- 
ern essay taken from a current magazine’’ is one assignment that has 
brought students to a new understanding of the popularity of the informal 
essay. 

There are possibilities in circulating magazines. We have tried it with 
the better kind and have been pleased with the result. Since our school li- 
brary takes only one copy of most of the magazines, they are allowed to be 
taken home only after school and must be returned next morning. Such 
continued use calls for heroic treatment—heavy brown paper pasted on 
the back of the covers lengthens the life of a periodical by many months 
and makes it more pleasant to use. Few of the periodicals are ever lost; if 
any are, they are replaced at one of the second-hand magazine stores at 
little cost. We do not go in for permanent collections of bound magazines. 
Space and money for binding have never been forthcoming, and world- 
events move so swiftly that a file for five or six years has usually been 
sufficient for our high-school needs. 


MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN 
TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL 
DALLAS, TEXAS 




























OUR CAPITAL CONVENTION 


The National Council of Teachers of English held its first large con- 
vention in the East on Thanksgiving Day and the two days following. 
Although the attendance, probably because there was no territory east of 
Washington, was not quite so large as it has been the last three years, 
the paid registrations ran well above six hundred. The program was a 
varied and meaty one, centering about the theme “Tradition and Innova- 
tion.” 

The beautifully balanced program of the opening session on Thursday 
evening illustrated very well Professor Campbell’s idea for the entire 
convention program. This meeting opened with a paper by Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel, Economic Adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, on “More 
Abundant Living,” which furnished something of a description of our 
contemporary economic and social world. The second speaker was Dr. 
Frederick James Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher Education, the 
Office of Education, who in his address on “Significant Trends in the 
Field of Higher Education” described very well the contemporary college 
world. President Campbell himself concluded the evening with the presi- 
dential address, “English: Its Domestic and Foreign Policies,” in which 
he set forth the position of English in the contemporary world which the 
other two speakers had portrayed. This session was admirably conducted 
by Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard University. 

The large Ball Room had a comfortable look Thursday night, but Fri- 
day morning it was filled all the way back. The long and strong program 
held the audience from a prompt beginning at 9:30 to an adjournment at 
11:45, barely in time for the luncheon. There was a decided flavor of 
scientific experiment, three of the five papers discussing measured experi- 
ment in untechnical terms. The appearance of Professor J. M. O’Neill, 
one of the leading figures in the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, upon our program at this session, and the appearance upon the 
Christmas holiday program of the National Association of our retiring 
vice-president, Professor Roscoe E. Parker, is a good omen for the future 
of education in English. 


The luncheon hour Friday noon was occupied by five meetings in 
charge of committees of the Council. The largest attendance went to the 
program arranged by the Committee on the Use of the Magazine in the 
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English Classroom, where several of the country’s chief magazine editors 
spoke and where a number of teachers presented reports of classroom 
experimentation. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to a series of conferences on special sub- 
jects, arranged by special committees appointed by the president. As a 
feature preliminary to one of these conferences, a rehearsal for a broad- 
cast was thrown open to the Council members, and the actual broadcast 
of the weekly ‘Magic of Speech” over a coast-to-coast N.B.C. chain was a 
part of the formal session. The next step will be for the Council’s own 
programs to be broadcast. 


The Annual Dinner came as usual at 6:30 on Friday evening. Mr. 
Stephen E. Kramer, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washing- 
ton, served most happily as toastmaster. Mr. Kramer first introduced 
The Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., of Fordham University, who discussed 
“Old Incentives to Composition in a New Age” in an address rich in 
literary allusion and natural wit. Father Donnelly insisted that the chief 
requirement for graduation from a college should be the ability to write a 
good paragraph. He set forth the need of much practice and advocated 
the reading of solid, tested literature. The second speaker was Dr. Thom- 
as W. Gosling, a former president of the Council and now Director of the 
Junior Red Cross, who emphasized the need of our going forward into an 
unpredictable future without losing contact with our own rich past. He 
declared that the real conflict is not between tradition and innovation but 
between war and peace, or force and reason. 

Professor Allan Abbott, another past president, was pleasantly skepti- 
cal in his discussion of “Integration—and How!” Particularly he doubted 
the value of integration based upon social studies, and in general insisted 
that life has not one focus but several. The evening concluded with an 
address by Marjorie Nicholson, Dean of Smith College, who, roused by 
the occasion, departed largely from her own notes to urge with directness 
and wit that we give young people the priceless treasures of tradition, 
since in their leisure hours they will, unurged, read contemporary litera- 
ture. This address was the most discussed deliverance of the convention. 
Everyone approved the force and charm and clear thinking of the speaker, 
but many took issue with her fundamental premise. 


Saturday morning was devoted to four section meetings, the division 
being based upon type of institutions, instead of upon general topics of 
interest, as on Friday. 
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The concluding luncheon and general session saw every available foot 
of the large Ball Room and two balconies occupied by an eager audience. 
Before the program proper began, the resolutions, slightly unusual in 
form, were presented by Holland D. Roberts, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, and vigorously approved by the audience. They were as 
follows: 

RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED AND INDORSED 
BY 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AT THE 
LUNCHEON MEETING, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1934 

The Executive Committee, on behalf of the Council, wishes to thank the 
following organizations and individuals for their assistance in the successful 
preparation of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
the Teachers of English. 

First, we extend our thanks to the city of Washington and to all of its repre- 
sentatives who have given their efforts; 

Second, all members of the Washington Committee, a list too detailed to 
enumerate here; 

Third, particular attention must be given, however, to the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Miss Sarah E. Simons, head of the Department of Eng- 
lish in junior and senior high schools, and to Mr. N. J. Nelson, of Western High 
School, without whose able direction of general arrangements President Oscar 
J. Campbell said he could not have conducted the Convention. 

HOLLAND D. ROBERTS, Chairman 


Before the speaking began, President Campbell introduced his suc- 
cessor, Professor Charles S. Thomas, of Harvard University, who then 
took the gavel and introduced the first speaker of the afternoon, the 
Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Wallace 
prefaced his remarks on economics with the comment that in his day 
college students didn’t enjoy composition or get very much out of it, and 
suggested that the way to make students respect English was to put them 
in the position of having something really important to say and someone 
to whom they wish to communicate it. 

The second speaker of the afternoon, Dr. Esther Brunauer, Inter- 
national Relations Secretary of the American Association of University 
Women, described Nazi indoctrination and showed clearly the great dan- 
gers of binding steel hoops on children’s minds and feelings. Her hearers 
became quite conscious of the danger of propaganda in the classroom and 
of its warping of young pupils’ personalities, but they also became more 
conscious than ever of the menace of Hitler’s Germany. 
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Miss Ruth Moscrip, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
set forth quite successfully some of the effects that poetry aided by music 
can produce; and Miss Anne E. Pierce, University Experimental School, 
University of Iowa, added charming songs illustrative of the thesis. 

And finally came Robert Frost—only participant in the convention 
whose name was not followed by explanatory data. He discussed his 
topic but slightly, divining that his audience wanted to hear him read. 
Though the hour was late the crowd insisted upon encores and could 
hardly let him stop. A perfect convention ending. 





IN MEMORY OF EDWIN L. MILLER: 


In the death of our friend and fellow-worker, Mr. Edwin L. Miller, 
assistant superintendent of schools in Detroit, we have suffered a great 
loss. Throughout his professional career he was deeply interested in the 
study and teaching of English and he was untiring in his efforts to im- 
prove both. He helped to organize the Chicago English Club and was 
active in the Middle-Western Association of Teachers of English, both 
of which paved the way for the National Council. He was a member of 
the little group of founders who gathered in the Great Northern Hotel 
in late November of the year 1911 and there adopted the constitution of 
the National Council and elected its first corps of officers. 

He was an active member of the National Joint Committee of Thirty 
on the Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools and was largely 
instrumental in securing for it the approval of the North Central Associa- 
tion of colleges and secondary schools. For several years he was a member 
of the delegation sent by this association to the National Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English and sought, in his habitually 
kindly and earnest way, to liberalize the policies of that extremely con- 
servative group. 

Mr. Miller helped to shape the traditions of the National Council. He 
served as its president and on its Board of Directors. He gave to it his 
best thought. Above all, he brought to it a unique personality. He was 
both impressive and delightful in companionship, a man fond of old books 
and quaint sayings, cherishing the best works of the masters, reflecting 
familiarly with them in his talk, something of a wit, a literary man. He 
was a faithful friend and without enemies. Those who knew him loved 


A tribute prepared for the National Council of Teachers of English in Convention 
assembled at Washington, D.C., November 30, 1934, by a committee consisting of 
Walter Barnes, Charles C. Fries, and James F. Hosic, chairman. 
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him. We miss him and mourn for him. But he has left to us many sweet 
and precious memories. 





SUMMARIES OF CONVENTION PAPERS 
CAN PoEetry BE TAUGHT? 
ROBERT FROST 


Yes, poetry can be taught—by teachers, parents, and friends. The great 
danger is, however, that poetry will be taught wrong; that it will be taught for 
the sake of its language, or for information about its author. One could teach a 
whole new deal on one little poem, but it would be very hard on the poem. Or 
it may be taught too beautifully, or read too beautifully—perhaps by one who 
has read it too often for audiences. 

I don’t want poetry taught just by teachers of English. No one can teach 
chemistry or economics well if he does not have the poetic mind. One student 
who insisted, “I’m just an engineer,” proved to a more poetical person than 
many an English major. 

I have been wondering where my poetry fits these social and economic prob- 
lems. Do you wish to see me twist some of my poems to fit them? I will read 
first, “Mending Wall.” Afterward I will tell you what it means; just now take 
it as farming, without economic or international significance. 

(After reading.) If you need to know, it means that life itself is a wall-builder 
and destroyer. Why, in our own bodies something is always building up and 
tearing down walls. (Smiles.) It takes two men to say it. It can also mean that 
there are such things as nations and that these have relations. (Chuckles.) If I 
had wanted to say any more, I’d have put it in the poem. (Mr. Frost read 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” and reread because he was not 
satisfied with his rhythm in “He shakes his bells as if to ask.’’ All Mr. Frost’s 
reading was clearly rhythmical, and yet rhythm was never allowed to interfere 
with inflection or time emphasis.) 

As to the reading of poetry, accuracy of intonation is the whole thing. When 
someone says lightly that she writes to the ear, I should like to ask, ““To what 
else did anyone ever write? Poetry is just tones and syllables. It is to be read 
metrically. Reading poetry without the meter is like playing tennis without the 
net. 

Other poems that Mr. Frost read are “Grindstone,” “An Old Man’s Winter 
Night,” and “The Death of the Hired Man.” 


More ABUNDANT LIVING 


MORDECAI EZEKIEL 
Economic Adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture 


Although the culture of today is shared by a larger group in the population 
than was that of earlier civilizations, a very large portion of our own population 
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still exists in virtual slavery. Assuming that an income of twenty-five hundred 
dollars per year would be needed to enable a family to live a moderately full life 
under American conditions, it is apparent that the majority of American people 
do not live abundantly. According to a report of the Brookings Institution, 71 
per cent of our families received less than $2,300 in 1929, a prosperity year. 

The problem cannot be solved by merely decreeing the more uniform dis- 
tribution of income. In the higher brackets, from one-third to two-thirds of the 
income goes for savings, that is to say, capital formation. Even if some system 
were devised to equalize income, it would still be necessary to divert a consider- 
able part of our annual production to the creation of capital. 

The more urgent problem is to increase our productive efficiency. Since 
the families below $2,500 spend 36 per cent of their income on food alone, pro- 
duction would need to be shifted to balance the demand which would appear 
with increased incomes for the lower group, and expansion would be indicated 
in the urban industries producing housing, recreation, professional services, and 
clothing. With moderate success in the proper co-ordination of what we pro- 
duce and in making use of our labor power and our inventive and organizing 
skill and genius, we could increase our production to give underprivileged 
families a reasonable standard of living. To obtain economic security for all, we 
must first solve the problems of human organization necessary to make the 
potential productivity of modern science and technology the servant and not the 
master of man. 

We are lacking not the materials and resources, the labor and technical 
ability, the machines and processes, but the proper co-ordination of materials 
to match an expanding ability to produce with an ever expanding desire to con- 
sume. If the New Deal is to justify the faith which the people of this country 
have in it, that is the basic problem it must work to solve. 


ADDRESS OF Hon. HENRY A. WALLACE AT THE SATURDAY LUNCHEON 
(WRITTEN FROM LONG-HAND NOTES OF AN AUDITOR) 


The subject of English composition can gain the respect of students if it pro- 
vides them with something to say. The English teacher has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to open up possibilities of the human spirit which the more precise 
sciences cannot even touch. In the performance of this function, however, the 
teacher of English not only should be familiar with the past but should have a 
strong interest in the unfolding future. He should have a familiarity with the 
other subjects of the curriculum, and with the changing social and economic 
worlds. 

So far as the present problem of agriculture is concerned, we may be certain 
that it will remain with us for a long time. Until recently agriculture was pro- 
ducing more than could be consumed—with current incomes. Fifty million acres 
were producing for foreign markets. For these exports we were paid in credits 
which are not collectible. Then the Department of Agriculture took 40,000,000 
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acres out of production, and, with the aid of the drought, cut output down more 
than it will be possible to do in the future. Today the products are only 15 per 
cent down from 1929, but prices are 40 per cent lower. Industrial output is 42 
per cent lower, while the prices are only 15 per cent lower. What we have re- 
frained from producing was what we would have sold abroad—except for the 
balance of trade. The cut in agricultural products is therefore more moral than 
the present conduct of industry. The controls exercised by industry are guided 
by enlightened self-interest, which has terribly damaged society. Agriculture 
has now gone as far as it can. Future gains must be in industrial restoration. 
This conflict will continue through many administrations and will present many 
dramatic crises worthy of the greatest creative geniuses in literature. 

Whatever decision we make as to whether we are to be a self-contained or a 
free-trade nation will prove painful. We must expect to encounter administra- 
tive difficulty and some decrease of employment in agricultural occupations. 
The guiding star for our next period should be an increasing willingness to pro- 
mote the welfare of neighbor nations. 


SocIAL FoRCES IN THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
Johns Hopkins University 


The American short story owes its popularity to the growth of the American 
periodical. It therefore has lightness, topical interest, and technical effective- 
ness. It has been heretofore studied largely from the point of view of its techni- 
cal development and its aesthetic value. While this point of view has its im- 
portance, it seems that, in this age of change, it is of greater importance for the 
literary scholar to inquire into the social implications of our short stories. To 
what extent do they reflect the main currents of American life? How accurately 
do they express the temper and tradition of American character, the clash and 
alignment of social forces, the surge of aspiration and renunciation, the inevi- 
table modification of dream and reality? 

In a brief paper it is possible to focus attention upon but a limited number of 
major problems in our social life—problems which have constituted major 
themes in our literature. The attitude of our short-story writers toward the 
Indian is such a theme. Treated as a menace by the earlier Colonial writers, he 
was glorified as a patriot and a noble savage by Thomas Jefferson and Washing- 
ton Irving, and studied only lately, by such a writer as Oliver LaFarge, as a 
human being. Religion is another subject which deserves attention. Many 
stories are to be found which reflect the conflict between the dominant Protes- 
tant creeds and those of the Quaker, the Mormon, the Catholic, and the Jew. 
In recent fiction religion often appears as a stabilizer of industrial conditions. 

The Civil War and the Negro are themes which have been treated extensively 
in our short story. The work of Ambrose Bierce and Stephen Crane are infinitely 
more revealing of the actual conflict between the states than the earlier and 
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more romantic The Man without a Country by Edward Everett Hale. But the 
finest contribution on this subject has been made by Evelyn Scott, whose The 
Wave contains some eighty sketches, episodes, and incidents depicting every 
phase of the great struggle. On the subject of the Negro in our midst a complete 
literature has evolved, by both white and colored writers, which has expressed 
every shade of opinion and emotion, from contempt to indignation, from hope 
to despair, from idealization to the starkest of realism. 


TEACHING THE MODERN SHORT StorY TO MEET A DEMAND 
IN THE CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 


THOMAS R. COOK 
Great Neck High School, Great Neck, N.Y. 


In the face of present economic conditions which offer boy and girl graduates 
little opportunity for full-time, remunerative employment, it is one duty of the 
schools to equip their pupils to make profitable use of leisure time. 

In the changing social order, we cannot foresee what conditions of life are to 
prevail within the next few years, and what specific situations we must prepare 
these young people to meet. But we can try to give them values and standards 
which will be useful whatever the social order, and whatever their future eco- 
nomic status may be. We should prepare them for greater leisure, and give them 
interests with which to occupy their idle hours. 

This is not an attempt to offer a quick formula for the accomplishment of all 
these aims, for that job necessarily requires the co-ordination of all our educa- 
tional facilities. But the contribution of the English department could well be 
the teaching of good taste in modern literature. For this purpose the modern 
short story offers excellent opportunity, for the short story is quickly read, and 
often is a pace ahead of the longer literary forms in treating of the rapid changes 
going on about us. 

The first task will be to find out what students are reading. This will lead 
almost certainly to the discovery that the majority who read any short stories at 
all are reading poor ones. It therefore becomes necessary to substitute for the 
popular but harmful “escape” literature stories which conform to high standards. 

Some other objectives for which we aim are to teach pupils self-guidance in 
their magazine and other short-story reading; to lead them to choose magazines 
for the authors rather than for the illustrations; to build up powers of analysis 
and criticism; and to show them ways in which the pleasurable activity of read- 
ing may assist them to think clearly. 

Activities might include socialized recitations planned to cover an allotted 
span of days, during which time each member of the class has the opportunity of 
reporting fully on one good author—his life, works, particular skill, etc. 

Materials are so plentiful as scarcely to need mentioning. There are various 
collections of short stories edited for school use. The O’Brien yearly anthology 
of the best American and British short stories and the O. Henry Memorial 
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Prize collections offer a valuable source of supply, as do a generous number of 
high-type magazines which maintain sound literary standards. 


Our VANISHING HIGHWAYS 


THOMAS W. GOSLING 
Director, Junior Red Cross 


; The real scholar is both traditionalist and innovator; he is like the god Janus 
of Roman mythology in that his function is to look to the past for origins and 
inspiration and to look to the future with hopeful eyes bent upon discovering 
whatever is to be found along the highway he is traveling. Tradition conserves 
the best that the past has to offer; innovation reaches out hopefully with the 
experimental mind for new things which have not yet been brought within the 
focus of experience. The real issue is, therefore, not between tradition and in- 
novation, but between war and peace; between force, political organization, on 
the one side, and justice, understanding, good will, education, on the other. As 
teachers of English we are arrayed on the side of the philosophers and the prac- 
titioners of peace and of understanding. 

The teaching of English in secondary schools emerged into prominence in the 
early nineties. For a long time classroom methods were formal, emphasizing 
drill, preciseness, accuracy, and definite information. The study of grammar 
was modeled upon the grammar of the classical languages. Appreciation of 
literature has survived in spite of, not because of, these methods. 

Current trends in the teaching of English suggest that the future will see 
fundamental changes in classroom procedure. Grammar will be taught accord- 
ing to an English pattern and in harmony with the historical developments of the 
English language. Group activity, instead of being discouraged as in the past, 
will be emphasized in the development of projects in English. 

Changes in classroom practices are paralleled by changes in our political life. 
While law and order were regarded as very important goals and the Constitution 
of the United States as an almost sacred document, rugged individualism has 
now given way to a kind of socialization in which the intrinsic and inherent 
characteristics of individuals are in danger of being disregarded. 

If we are to do our work with more satisfaction to ourselves and with greater 
advantages to our pupils, we shall need the active co-operation of all the agen- 
cies which influence the young. Only when society as a whole accepts responsi- 
bility for the welfare of youth can we be certain that our classroom efforts will 
not be nullified by social practices which are indifferent or hostile to our pur- 
poses. 

CREATIVE SUPERVISION 
STELLA S. CENTER 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 


The goal of creative supervision is creative teaching, whose function is to 
awaken the potentialities of boys and girls and release their energy into full and 
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complete realization, to make them critical, thinking, tolerant, social-minded 
human beings. Unless supervision has social vision, it fails to be creative. 

The traditional supervisor, who assumes the réle of an inspector and em- 
phasizes precedent, conformity, routine, the mastery of content, and discipline, 
thwarts creative teaching. The social minded supervisor is concerned with the 
relation of the school to society. Creative supervision, rooted in a respect for the 
dignity and worth of human personality, gives vitality to the teaching process 
by expanding the intellectual horizon, quickening the imagination, and orienting 
the young people in a changing social order. 

Creative supervision may be discovered by the application of the following 
tests: (1) Do teachers experiment? (2) Are they promoted to positions requiring 
leadership? (3) Do they write for publication? (4) Are the teachers moving un- 
mistakably toward the realization of their highest possibilities? (5) Is there 
absence of fear? (6) Is the teaching actually making an impression upon boys 
and girls? (7) Do the teachers participate in formulating the policies of the 
school? 

The English supervisor’s office should be attractive, equipped with books and 
magazines to stir the complacent and satisfy the ambitious; it should be a clear- 
ing house for the best thinking and finest achievements of the group. It should 
be a place where teachers are encouraged to discuss teaching problems and 
where they invite criticism of their work as well as seek to learn from their co- 
workers. Such topics as the following, which recently formed the basis of study 
for one English department, are suggestive of matters in which the supervisor 
can give leadership: (1) the results of a test in silent reading given to an enter- 
ing class; (2) evidences and instances of good teaching in the department; (3) 
ways and means by which the scholarship of the entire school might be improved; 
(4) adaptation of the course in English to the gifted pupil; (5) the relation of the 
department of English to the school as a whole. 

The supervisor should be interested in research; he should be open-minded; 
he should be sincere, generous, just. In short, the creative supervisor is charac- 
terized by his capacity for growth. 


AN IDEAL ENGLISH PROGRAM FOR A MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


ALFRED DASHIELL 
Managing Editor of Scribner’s Magazine 


There can be no ideal English program for a modern high-school student, 
because there are so few modern high schools. The attack upon the so-called 
“fads and frills’’ was pathetically misdirected. Our schools are under-equipped 
and under-manned, particularly so far as libraries are concerned. We need fewer 
monuments to civic pride and more happy, interested school children; less con- 
cern for bricks and mortar and more for teaching materials, for more teachers 
and better qualified teachers. The modern high school should teach the child 
patriotism, not by declaring that other peoples are rascals, but through develop- 
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ing an understanding of our country with its vastness and its diversity, its harsh- 
ness and its beauty. Pupils should learn that culture is not spelled with a capital 
letter but is something which the whole mass of us create. English courses are 
the basis of all the others; they should teach students to read, to write, and to 
talk. Our problem must be solved through a radical revision of the entire cur- 
riculum along lines suggested by two such diverse monographs as Current Eng- 
lish Usage and Dr. Smith’s Instruction in English. 

Literature should not be confined to the hoary classics. Since the great 
flowering of American poetry began with Whitman, it is incredible that many 
classes in American literature are almost exclusively confined to Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, and Bryant. 

Our modern literary magazines are doing for our time what the Federalist 
Papers, Steele, and Addison, did for their time. The makers of English courses 
of study should merge life with art through a recognition of cultural change. 
Our children cannot cancel their subscriptions to the programs laid out for 
them; but they can record their protests by loss of interest, the most formidable 
threat to true education. 


ASPECTS OF PuBLIC TASTE 


WILLIAM L. CHENERY 
Editor-in-Chief of Collier’s Weekly 

The popular magazine publishes two types of literary material—fiction and 
articles—both varying greatly in form and length. Some very excellent novels 
are not suited to the special needs of the larger magazines. Since a periodical 
with a circulation of two million and a quarter probably has a reading public of 
six or seven million, the editor must find novels which may be reasonably ex- 
pected to interest suv large a number of people in the most diverse circumstances 
throughout the United States and foreign countries, while a novel which reaches 
an audience of two hundred thousand is generally regarded as a best-seller. 
Anthony Adverse, Main Street, and The Good Earth, all excellent novels, would 
therefore fail to meet the requirements of a magazine serial. In the first place 
a story which is to appeal to large masses of readers must be emotional! rather 
than intellectual in its motivating interests. It should, moreover, have as many 
climaxes as it has serial parts; its narrative pace must be swifter and its archi- 
tecture essentially different; emphasis must be placed upon plot and suspense. 
Popularity of any particular type of fiction depends as much upon the novelist 
as upon the public. In the magazine field, however, the writer must consistently 
possess such appeals as romance, adventure, mystery, and force. Simple humor 
is universally popular, but wit and satire appeal to relatively few. 

The fact that so much of the enduring fiction was first published in the maga- 
zines is a coincidence. The popular magazines must be edited for the present 
interest its material possesses. 

The ultimate criteria of magazine publication remains: ‘What interests 
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the public?” Those who would appeal to the nation must talk in words which 
millions understand about matters in which millions are interested. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH MAGAZINES 


ESTHER IRENE LAYTON 
William Chrisman High School, Independence, Missouri 


In prosperous years I have had my students (all of them) buy such magazines 
as: Scholastic, Current Literature, Magazine World, and Modern Literature. In 
such years as these when I can afford to buy few magazines, we resort to our 
school library, which now has a good supply of material. Never have I used it 
slavishly, for I feel that such reading must be a source of pleasure before it can 
make much impression. Some required assignments, many suggestions, and 
often a bit of dark plotting—they all have come into the picture. You’d be 
surprised how many contemporary authors are becoming real persons to my 
youngsters in associating of magazine material with their textbook in American 
literature. When my pupils come back from college to visit, they are always 
telling me how glad they are that they had become acquainted with the maga- 
zines, and then they go on to ask me if I have read such and such a thing or if I 
have seen a certain article about a certain author. 

I have done very /ittle about it, but I feel that I have begun to make maga- 
zines mean more to the parents, because a child now and then asks if he may 
take an issue home, as he thinks his father or his mother would enjoy a certain 
article. I intend to follow up the work of interesting the adults, because I feel 
that a great deal can be accomplished by giving families more of interest to talk 
about. The mistakes I’ve made are many, but my enjoyment in connection with 
magazine-reading has been keen enough to tide me over the hard places in a 
heavy schedule. I know it’s worth while, and I know I’ve merely scratched the 
surface in my experimenting. 


MAGAZINES AND CREATIVE WRITING 


FLORENCE I. OTIS 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


Because of their variety and flexibility, magazines are most desirable as a 
medium of instruction in creative writing. They supply a greater wealth of 
illustrative material than do the textbooks and are at the same time a valuable 
vehicle for the work of our outstanding writers. 

The foundation of the work described in this paper consists of an examina- 
tion of the essay. Old copies of the Aé/antic Monthly are used for a study of the 
essay found in the “Contributors Club.”’ Pupils are asked to read, noting any 
questions, suggestions, or comments which occur to them as they read. A long 
list of questions serves as a guide to the pupil in examination of the structure of 
the essays. Magazine articles not classifiable as familiar essays—articles dealing 
with travel, nature, art, science, and history—constitute another subject for 
special study. After the pupil has examined a large-enough range of models, he 
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is permitted to try writing similar ones of his own. The results of this procedure 
are highly favorable to the use of the magazine instead of textbooks. Individual 
copies of a handbook of English usage and a classroom library of as many good 
textbooks as are available would seem to be useful as collateral aids to the 
magazine. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER Must BE More THAN AN ENGLISH TEACHER 


Wirrorp M. AKIN 
John Burroughs School, Clayton, Missouri 


Under the auspices of the Progressive Education Association’s Commission 
on the Relation of School and College, assisted by a liberal grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, a group of approximately 
thirty secondary schools and a larger number of colleges and universities will 
co-operate in an interesting experiment which is to begin next September. The 
colleges agree to accept students from these schools, which will engage in an 
experimental study of the work of the secondary school for a period of five years, 
beginning in 1936, without regard to the course and unit requirements now 
generally enforced for all students, and without further examinations. The 
selection will be based, instead, upon the principal’s recommendation and upon 
the pupil’s cumulative record. 

The secondary schools are experimenting particularly with a program of in- 
tegration and the selection of subject matter on the basis of its current signifi- 
cance and the adaptation of instruction to the individual. 

Under this program the study of English becomes a vital part of every study 
and every experience. The experimental plan removes one of the chief difficul- 
ties of the teaching of English expression, because this subject is taught in direct 
relation to a real experience. Moreover, the peculiar interests and capacities and 
needs of the individual are taken into account in the organization of the English 
program. 

For the teacher of English such a curriculum involves a widening of his range 
of knowledge, so that he may be at home in the fields of the sciences and the social 
studies, as well as in the languages and the arts. His range of appreciation must 
extend to music, painting, architecture, and the other fine arts, as well as to such 
crafts as printing and bookbinding. Most important of all, he must develop the 
ability to discover and foster creative capacity in any of the familiar mediums. 


PHOTOPLAY COMMITTEE LUNCHEON MEETING 


The chief speaker was Mr. Julian Brylawski, vice-president of the 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of America. He discussed the problem of 
double billing and summed up his point of view by condemning dual pro- 
grams as “‘bad business.”’ He declared that if there was any one thing on 
which the industry and the public alike were agreed, it was on the neces- 
sity of doing away with this evil. He estimated that approximately three- 
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quarters of the theaters in the United States were free from this evil, but 
stated that it was prevalent in a considerable section of New England, as 
well as in New York, New Jersey, and various other states. He expressed 
approval of our resolutions, which had been signed by the steering com- 
mittee. The resolutions were presented at the luncheon and unanimously 
adopted. 

Professor Allan Abbott read the following telegram, a copy of which 
had been received by the chairman of the Photoplay Committee, the 
original having been received by President Campbell: 


On behalf of Academy wish to express appreciation of distinguished and 
constructive research just completed by the Council as reported in monograph 
by Dr. Lewin on Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools STOP We 
consider it of unusual significance marking definite progress toward higher 
levels of taste and thought in this important field STOP As an organization of 
the creative branches we strive to elevate the standards of motion pictures by 
annual awards of merit for conspicuous success in acting directing writing pro- 
duction and the technical arts and therefore welcome your movement so suc- 
cessfully introducing the splendid new units of critical appreciation of films as 
part of the reorganized course of study in the nation’s schools and are gratified 
by the quality of your work and leadership. 

(Signed) FRANK LuioyD, President, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


Mr. Lloyd, it was pointed out, was voted the best photoplay director 
of 1933 by two standards—the poll of four hundred leading photoplay 
critics conducted by the Film Daily and the poll of the Academy, repre- 
senting the industry’s own standards. 

Mr. William F. Bauer described the progress made under his super- 
vision in Pennsylvania and New Jersey in the development of the work 
of the committee. Dr. Marion Sheridan reported on the work in Con- 
necticut. Miss Imelda Stanton reported on the work in the South. Mr. 
Trentwell Mason White discussed the situation in New England. Mr. E. 
J. Londow reported on the co-operation of community centers in Greater 
New York. Miss Elizabeth LeMay and others joined in the discussion. 

Mr. Frank LaFalce, formerly of Newark, and now of Washington, who 
was about to sail to Europe as a correspondent for a newspaper syndicate, 
was introduced as “the forgotton man of the photoplay appreciation 
movement.’ He was the publisher of the first guide to photoplay appre- 
ciation ever prepared. The guide was written by Mr. Max J. Herzberg in 
1929 while returning from the Kansas City convention of the Council. 
The occasion was thus the fifth anniversary of the beginning of the photo- 
play appreciation movement through the pioneer work of Mr. Herzberg, 
in co-operation with Mr. Lewin and in relation to the first photoplay of 
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school life, “The Woman Who Was Forgotten,” a film sponsored in co- 
operation with the National Education Association. 

Following are the resolutions adopted at the luncheon and later ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the Council. 


RESOLUTIONS OPPOSING DOUBLE-FEATURE POLICIES OF THEATERS 


The Committee on Photoplay Appreciation of the National Council of 
Teachers of English announces the adoption of the following resolutions by its 
steering committee by a vote of 14 to 1. The chairman of the committee recom- 
mends in his annual report today that the Board of Directors of the National 
Council of Teachers of English take concurrent action on these resolutions: 

WueEreEas, the efforts of increasing thousands of teachers to raise the level of 
American taste in movies by mass education are hampered by exhibitors who 
show undesirable and inappropriate pictures on the same programs with recom- 
mended features, and 

WueEREAS, there is growing sentiment in America against “double bills,” 
which often include on the same program a feature suitable for young people and 
another entirely unsuitable for them, and 

WHEREAS, it is a widespread American custom for family groups to patronize 
neighborhood theaters at week-end performances, especially Friday evenings, 
and Saturdays, and 

WHEREAS, there is also widespread criticism of certain types of “trailers” 
which advertise, on the screen, forthcoming films in a style that is sometimes 
misleading and oversensational, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the Committee on Photoplay Appreciation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English consider, not only the problem of improving 
standards of cinema production and standards of cinema taste, but also stand- 
ards of distribution and exhibition, and that this committee lay the issue before 
the executives of the various circuits and associations of motion-picture exhibi- 
tors of America, strongly urging them: 

1. To abolish the double-feature policy as a basic evil; 

2. To unify programs so that each will consist of a single feature plus ap- 
propriate short subjects; 

3. To plan the programs of neighborhood theaters so that week-end pro- 
grams (Fridays and Saturdays) will tend to meet the needs of family groups; 

4. To eliminate undesirable advertising trailers during week-end perform- 
ances for family groups; 

5. To secure improved types of trailers that will be more informational and 
less sensational. 

And be it further resolved, that members of the National Council of Teachers 
of English be urged to present copies of these resolutions for consideration by 
local school faculties, parent-teacher associations, school superintendents, and 
boards of education, with a view to securing intelligent, concerted action to- 
ward a solution of the cinema problem. 
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Adoption moved by Mary A. Abbott, and resolution signed by Allan Abbott, 
Walter Barnes, William F. Bauer, Mabel A. Bessey, Angela M. Broening, Stella 
S. Center, Edgar Dale, Cecile W. Flemming, Max J. Herzberg, Ethel E. Holmes, 
George W. Norvell, Trentwell Mason White, and William Lewin, chairman. 

W. Lewin, Chairman 


The following papers will be published, in full or in substance, in this 
and in subsequent issues of the English Journal: 


Oscar James Campbell, “English: Its Domestic and Foreign Policies (President’s 
Address) 

J. M. O’Neill, “The Relation of Speech to English: Suggestions for Extended 
Co-operation” 

R. C. Pooley, “Measuring the Appreciation of Literature” 

Edwin D. Starbuck, “Some New Techniques for Judging Literature” 

Mark Neville and Ben Wells, “New Experiments in the English Curriculum” 

David H. Corkran, ‘Educating for Thoughtful Social Change” 

Florence B. Boeckel, ‘““Teaching Students To Read Newspapers Intelligently”’ 

Frank K. Reid, “A Scientific Experiment in Magazine Work with Junior High 
School Students” 

Edgar Dale, “Comment on Magazine Study” 

Monica D. Ryan, “Magazines: Suitable Vehicles for the Teaching of English” 

Luella B. Cook, “An Experiment in Observation” 

Albert H. Marckwardt, ‘“The High-School Teacher and the Standard of Usage”’ 

Alain Locke, ‘Creative Expression and Suppressed Personalities” 

Benjamin J. R. Stolper, ““World-Literature in the High School” 

Vida R. Sutton and Max J. Herzberg, ““The Magic of Speech Program!” 

Helen Johnson, “Broadcasts of a Literary Content” 

Tracy F. Taylor, “What English Teachers Should Know about the Broadcast- 
ing Situation in the United States” 

Radio Committee of the National Council, Discussion of a Tentative Draft 
of “A Unit in Radio Appreciation” 

Frank M. Rarig, “The Place of Speech in the Preparation of Teachers of Eng- 
lish” 

Gladys Borchers, “Shall Speech Be Taught Directly or Indirectly?” 

The Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., “Old Incentives to Composition in a New 
Age” 

Allan Abbott, “Integration—and How!” 

Gladys L. Persons, “Silent Reading” 

Elizabeth LeMay, ‘“‘Reading for Enjoyment” 

Helen Louise Cohen, “English for the Gifted” 

Franklyn B. Snyder, “Twenty-five Years of Trying To Teach English” 

Esther Brunauer, “National Socialist Youth in Germany” 


Other papers are summarized in the College edition of the February 
Journal; still others will appear in summary in the March issue. 


























































USAGE COUNSEL 


THE AM-TO FUTURE 


On page 157 of Current English Usage (1932) by Sterling Andrus Leon- 
ard can be found an expression submitted to a large number of persons 
who have more than an ordinary knowledge of English, as follows: 

The honest person is to be applauded. (Established) 

Votes of the judges were nearly equally divided as approving this expression 
as formal or as colloquial English. 


This is an instance of that Cinderella in English grammar, the am-to 
future, by which is meant the use of the present and past tenses of the 
verb ¢o be followed by an infinitive present or past. It occurred in Old 
English, as Henry Sweet points out in his New English Grammar (1925); 
it appears in the most solemn and formal writing, as in the Apocalypse, 
“We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art, and wast, and 
art to come’’; it is in many familiar quotations from great writers, as in 
Pope’s ‘“Man never is, but always éo be blest” and Browning’s ‘“The best 
is yet to be’; grammarians delight in its precise significance, as in Horne 
Tooke’s “The sign is not to be used by itself, but is to be joined to some 
other term.” Exceedingly interesting are its uses with the perfect infini- 
tive, “I hoped to have succeeded,” which is quite ungrammatical and idio- 
matically right, even to an apparent pluperfect infinitive, “Those are the 
walls I was to have had painted.”’ 

In fine, the am-to future is one of the common phrases of the language, 
at once colloquial and literary, and should have been so marked. It is its 
very commonness, I believe, which led to its being considered merely 
colloquial, and this is one of the unfortunate results of the teachers’ per- 
sistent superstition that colloquial in some way connotes vulgar or low. If 
the learned statement in the Introduction to the Oxford English Diction- 
ary be taken to heart, many doubts would disappear: “The English Vo- 
cabulary contains a nucleus or central mass of many thousand words 
whose ‘Anglicity’ is unquestioned; some of them only literary, some of 
them only colloquial, the great majority at once literary and colloquial— 
they are the Common Words of the language.” 

W. D. Whitney remarks in his Essentials of English Grammar (1877), 
page 126: 
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One might prefer to class as future phrases like these: I am going to 
give; I am about to give; I am on the point of giving. There is no very marked 
difference between J may or can give, and I am allowed to give, I am able to 
give, it is in my power to give. Nor, again, between J must or ought to give, 
I am to give, I have to give, I am compelled to give, 1t is my duty to give. 

None of these various undoubted English futures meet with textbook 
consideration, despite their wide use in speech and writing through Old 
English, Middle English, and Modern English. One rather humorous co- 
rollary can be drawn from this silence: Through a thousand years no 
writer or speaker has been caught misusing it; it is, to borrow an expres- 
sion from Dean Inge and John Galsworthy, ‘‘fool-proof.”’ 

But it has had abundant attention from the greater grammarians. See 
for example, Henry Sweet, New English Grammar, Part II, page 120; 
Henry Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English (1926), Part II, Sec- 
tion II, page 247; E. Kruisinga, Handbook of Present-Day English; Eng- 
lish Accidence and Syntax (1931), fifth edition, Part I, sections 530-41; 
E. A. Sonnenschein, New English Grammar (1924), Volume III, section 
312; C. T. Onions, Advanced English Syntax (1927), section 126; Otto 
Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, Volume IV (1931), pages 354-55 
and 357. 

The Oxford in 1888, under be, is positively misleading when it says: 

With the dative infinitive, making a future of appointment or arrangement; 
hence of necessity, obligation, or duty; in which sense have is now commonly 
substituted. 


It is not until it reaches its ninth volume, and then under /o, that it 
discovers its lack, though scores of instances of the expression may be 
found in it under other headings. Its several definitions follow: 


11. With the infinitive in adjectival relation to a substantive; either as predi- 
cate after the verb to be, or immediately qualifying the substantive. a. Express- 
ing intention or appointment and hence simply futurity (thus equivalent to a 
future participle.) (a) with infinitive active: is to... . equals intends or is in- 
tended to...., is going to...., will. ... (b) with infinitive passive (equiva- 
lent to Latin gerundive): to be done equals intended to be done, about to be done. 
b. Expressing duty, obligation, or necessity. (a) with infinitive active: is to 
equals is bound to, has to...., must...., ought to..... (b) with infinitive 
passive (equals Latin gerundive): is to be....equals is proper to be...., 
ought tobe...., should be...., need be..... c. Expressing possibility or po- 
tential action. (a) with infinitive active: equals that can or may .... (b) with 
infinitive passive: equals ‘hat can or may be..... 
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Whitney had the learning and courage to point out in his Essentials of 
English Grammar nearly sixty years ago that English has no passive voice 
but only passive phrases: “The scholar must be careful not to confound 
them with the true verbal forms.” This is no less true in English of the 
future tenses; we have only future phrases. So far as these are concerned, 
shall and will are merely one variety of them; the several phrases of the 
verb éo be followed by the infinitive with éo are another, equally versatile 
and much older in the language. To attain command of the language it is 
needful to know them and use them. And how safe and reassuring! No 
one in all these thousand years has made a mistake with them; no teacher 


has ever had to correct their use. 
WALLACE RICE 
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A CONVENTION BROADCAST 


The National Council of Teachers of English went on the air over a 
coast-to-coast hook-up for the first time during the Washington conven- 
tion. By arrangement with the Public Relations Committee, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company both 
donated to the Council fifteen-minute periods on Friday, November 30, 
for convention speakers. In the morning, Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Southern California and director 
of the Institute of Character Research affiliated with that institution, 
delivered his convention address on “Some New Techniques for Judging 
Literature,” through the facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
to a nation-wide audience. 

In the afternoon, a broadcast on the topic, “What Is Good English 
Today?” was given over the blue network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The speakers taking part were Alfred S. Dashiell, managing 
editor of Scribner’s; William L. Chenery, editor of Collier’s; and W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, editor of the English Journal. A few of the comments made 
by these editors are quoted. 

Mr. DaASHIELL: “We have regarded grammars and dictionaries as au- 
thorities from which there is no appeal. These books do not contain eter- 
nal statutes. They are always changing, and they are always behind the 
times. Textbooks are cluttered up with requirements which are no longer 
observed in the current speech and writing of educated men and women. 
The secret of good punctuation, good usage, good speech, good writing, 
is to make meaning clear, to express thought and feeling. Some of the 
best writing of today appears in the newspapers and magazines, and some 
of the worst in the treatises of scholars.”’ 

Mr. CHENERY: “Magazine editors have rules of punctuation, but only 
one is to me important. Use whatever punctuation is necessary to lighten 
the task of the reader; omit all other. We prefer the shortest, simplest 
word which will carry the writer’s meaning. We are not hostile to new 
words or terms of expression. Language grows in living speech and words 
sometimes are made fresher as the terms of one group or class are applied 
by another. Sport and humor make possibly the largest contributions to 
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the general fund. I would split an infinitive to make a meaning plainer 
or words more pleasant to read. I have yet, however, to see a phrase in 
which the split infinitive seemed to me to be necessary to clarity, and this 
after considering Mr. Fowler’s examples.” 

Mr. HatTFIEtD: “Good English is transparent, calling no attention to 
itself, leaving all the attention of the hearer or reader for the meaning 
expressed. This need of transparency makes objectionable breaches of 
convention which call attention to themselves and thus detract from the 
speaker’s or writer’s message. These errors vary in their power to divert 
attention, and therefore vary in badness. “Henry hasn’t hardly any mon- 
ey” is a not very noticeable double negative, and therefore not very bad. 
“Henry hasn’t no money” is certainly much worse, because it obtrudes 
itself upon the attention. Any usage or pronunciation so commonly em- 
ployed that its use is not noticed by cultivated persons is good English. 

A third broadcast from the convention was that of Miss Vida Sutton’s 
“Magic of Speech” program, presented at the Radio Committee confer- 
ence. A play given by Washington high-school students followed an in- 
terview of Miss Sutton by Max J. Herzberg, committee chairman. 





PROJECTS FOR GOOD WILL DAY 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has prepared a mimeographed bulletin for the use 
of teachers. Included in it are projects for teaching international under- 
standing in college composition classes, in junior and senior high school 
classes, and in the elementary grades; assembly and community pro- 
grams for Good Will Day; and an international relations bibliography 
for pupils and teachers. Teachers may obtain a copy of the bulletin by 
writing for it to the chairman of the committee, Miss Ida T. Jacobs, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. Six cents in stamps should 
be enclosed to cover postage. 





RECORDS OF POETS 


Records of contemporary poets reading their poems will be made by 
Erpi Pictures Consultants, Inc., under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English and American Speech. 

The lack of phonograph records of men of letters has been a source of 
regret to many teachers, students, and other lovers of literature. The need 
for action in the matter was pointed out by the late Vachel Lindsay, who, 
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insisting upon the importance of his own reading of his poetry, searched 
in vain for a commercial company to make the records. Finally, spon- 
sored by the Columbia University Library and the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Humanities, records were made of Lindsay, 
less than a year before he died. Three of the thirty-eight records (about 
three hours of reading) have been reproduced for sale. The apparatus 
available at the University recorded only upon aluminum. Although we 
were most fortunate that at last we had, upon the death of a major literary 
figure, an adequate phonographic account of his work, these recordings 
upon aluminum are not of the quality the public now expects of phono- 
graph records. 

For the last two years we have cast about for means to make the best 
possible records of our poets. The problem has been solved by the co- 
operation of the National Council of Teachers of English, American 
Speech, and Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (a company best known for 
development of educational talking pictures). Erpi will begin the series 
with twelve double-sided twelve-inch records of poets and perhaps of other 
men of letters. The records will be of the finest quality and both of the 
ordinary lateral-cut type and of the new and superior hill-and-dale, long- 
playing, unbreakable kind. The subjects will be selected by the Commit- 
tee in the light of the wishes of all interested persons, particularly the 
members of the Council and the readers of American Speech. 

You are asked to give some thought to the use of records in studying 
and teaching literature, to ask yourself the following questions: 

What poems of present-day authors lose most when transferred to the 
printed page, and should, therefore, be preserved as the poet reads them? 

What poets and what poems would I and my friends like most to hear? 

What poems would be most useful in emphasizing for students that all 
poetry, not only the so-called lyric, exists first as song, in aural terms, be- 
fore it is reduced to print? 

What contemporary authors of prose and what passages should be 
recorded? 

What works of past poets and other writers would it be well to have 
recorded by present-day scholars as a help in studying and teaching litera- 
ture? Such as, for example, poems of Burns, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. 

Address your answers to Mr. George Hibbitt, American Speech, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. Mr. Hibbitt will have immediate super- 
vision of the work, assisted by Professors Mark Van Doren, Raymond 
Weaver, and Angus Burrell. Mr. Hibbitt has charge of building up the 
Columbia University collection of aluminum records of poets, which now 
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number some one hundred and fifty. With your help we trust that a simi- 
lar collection, with better recording, can be made general?v available. 


CABELL GREET 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE LITERARY EXPLORERS 


The Literary Explorers is a new organization which has for its purpose 
the stimulation of interest in wholesome literature of adventure. Anyone 
wishing information about this organization will be sent a twenty-page 
booklet containing suggestions for programs upon receipt of ten cents to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing. The address is The Literary Ex- 
plorers, Bedford, Massachusetts. 





PRIZE LESSON PLANS 


The English Journal contest in planning composition lessons for grades 
seven to nine, which closed December 15, proved to be a close one. Three 
different judges ranked the three leading plans in three different orders, 
but a decision by ranks gives the first place to Sister Marion, of St. 
Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis, who received one of the awards in the 
literature contest last month. The two second prizes go to Miss Lola 
Hurlbut Cothrin, of the Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and Miss Hilma R. Skalbeck, of the John Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis. Sister Marion’s plan, which appears in the Round Table 
of this issue, has the merit of freshness and dramatic power. She does a 
special stunt, of course, which couldn’t be repeated soon or paralleled very 
often. On the other hand, Miss Skalbeck in “Tell Your Own Story”— 
autobiographies of pupils—offers not a new idea but an old one that can 
be used again and again, and describes it very well. Miss Cothrin making 
skilful use of pupils’ interest in catchy magazine advertising and the radio, 
leads them into some very vigorous constructive work. She is to be 
strongly commended for taking advantage of the peculiar possibilities 
of her own classroom, although her plan might not be transferable to 
other situations. 

Another set of prizes—$10.00 for first place, and free English Journal 
subscriptions for the next two places—is offered for lesson plans in compo- 
sition, grades IX—XII. The plans for this contest must be in the English 
Journal office by March 1. Each plan must not be more than 1,500 words 
in length, and must be accompanied by a statement of the time and place 
the plan was used substantially as submitted. The fourth and last con- 
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test of the series will be for lesson plans in literature, grades VII—IX, and 
will close on March 31. These contests are open to all teachers in public or 
private schools except those who have received awards in the two con- 
tests so far carried out. 





THE SELECTIVITY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


School and Society quotes the following important general conclusion 
from the reports of the National Survey of Secondary Education entitled 
The Secondary School Population, available from the Government Print- 
ing Office in Washington, D.C.: “There is still considerable economic 
selection, a selection which keeps down the proportion of children from 
the lower economic levels completing the work of the secondary schools.” 
The report points out that while there has been a tremendous increase in 
high-school enrolment as compared with population growth, only 4,399,- 
ooo pupils were enrolled in public secondary schools in 1930 as compared 
with 9,340,000 young people falling within this age group in the United 
States. 





THE GOOD WILL ESSAY CONTEST 


The Van Loan Good Will Day Essay Contest announced on pages 69 
and 70 of the January English Journal closes on March 15. Each school 
is entitled to mail a single essay, with a postmark not later than March ts, 
to the state representative named below. Contestants from states which 
have no representatives in the following list should mail their manuscripts 
directly to Miss Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
All contestants are advised to have their essays typewritten, and those 
who mail theirs to Miss Jacobs must do so. 


Alabama Annie Dix, Murphy High School, Mobile 

Arizona Florence G. Emery, Union High School, Phoenix 

California Mary L. Kleinecke, San Francisco Teachers College, Berkeley 

Colorado Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, East High School, Denver 

Connecticut Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School, New Haven 

Florida Mrs. Margaret W. Boutelle, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 

Georgia Rosa L. Fletcher, Commercial High School, Atlanta 

Idaho G. M., Miller, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Normal College 

Iowa Jennie R. Brody, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines 

Kansas J. W. Ostenberg, Ford Public Schools, Ford 


Louisiana Sophie M. Hansen, John McDonogh High School, New Orleans 

















Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 


North Dakota 


Nova Scotia 


Ohio 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Texas 
Utah 
Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
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Annie C. Woodward, 78 Highland Avenue, Somerville 

A. B. Keenan, Northwestern High School, Detroit 

Cora Dorsey, Technical High School, St. Cloud 

Alma Hickman, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 

Esther L. Layton, William Chrisman High School, Independ- 
ence 

Belle Farman, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 

C. R. Rounds, State Teachers College, Trenton 

Philip Horwitz, Seward High School, New York City 

Mabel E. Williams, 807 Tenth St., S., Fargo 

Rosamond deWolfe Archibald, Horton Academy of Acadia 
University, Wolfville, N.S. 

Evaline Harrington, West High School, Columbus 

Edna Mingus, Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 

George J. Lansberry, Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 

Anne Marjorie Day, Classical High School, Providence 

Mendel S. Fletcher, Parker School District, Greenville 

Millicent Cooper, Senior High School, Mitchell 

Pauline Warner, Dallas High School, Dallas 

Mrs. Florence Newcomb, Senior High School, Ogden 

Muriel Sanders, State Teachers College, College Training 
School, Fredericksburg 

O. B. Sperlin, University of Washington, Seattle 

Rebecca Pollock, West Virginia University, College of Educa- 
tion, Morgantown 

Verna L. Newsome, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 





THE BEST SELLERS: 
November 19 to December 17 


FICTION 


1. Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 
2. The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, by Franz Werfel. November 30. 


(Viking) $3.00. 


3. Lost Horizon, by James Hilton. Hawthornden Prize edition. Oc- 
tober 1. (Morrow) $2.50. 
4. So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. July 24. (Scrib.) $2.50. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & 
Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current 


books are included. 
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. Mary Poppins, by P. L. Travers. December 3. (R. & H.) $1.50. 
. Little Orvie, by Booth Tarkington. November 21. (D. D.) $2.50. 
. Mary Peters, by Mary Ellen Chase. September 25. (Macm.) $2.50. 
. The Jasmine Farm, by Elizabeth. November 21. (D. D.) $2.50. 
g. Pitcairn’s Island, by Nordhoff and Hall. November 2. (L. B.) $2.50. 
10. The World Outside, by Hans Fallada. November 22. (S. & S.) 


$2.50. 


on an 


GENERAL 
1. Wine from These Grapes, by Edna St. V. Millay. November 1. 
(Harp.) $2.00. 
2. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 
$2.75. 


3. Why Not Try God? by Mary Pickford. November 9. (Kinsey) 
$1.00. 

4. Forty-Two Years in the White House, by Irwin H. (Ike) Hoover. 
September 18. (H. M.) $3.50. 

5. Skin Deep, by E. C. Phillips. November 27. (Vanguard) $2.00 

6. My Own Story, by Marie Dressler. November 23. (L. B.) $2. 

7. The Secret of Victorious Living, by Harry E. Fosdick. Nov alas 15. 
(Harp.) $1.50. 

8. Half Mile Down, by William Beebe. December 6. (H. B.) $5.00. 

g. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. 
(Whittlesey) $1.50. 

10. Tony’s Scrap Book, 1934, by Anthony Wons. November 5. (R. & 
L.) $1.00. 





THE PERIODICALS 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


President Raymond Walters, of the University of Cincinnati, presents 
his annual report of registration statistics for American universities and 
colleges for the year 1934 in School and Society for December 15, 1934. Ac- 
cording to this summary, approved colleges and universities of the United 
States have gained 5 per cent in total enrolment over last year, with an 
increase of 14 per cent in the number of Freshmen. Aid from the Federal 
Relief Administration is at least partly responsible for the increase. En- 
rolment levels are now reported as being not much lower than the prosper- 
ity plateau of a half-dozen years ago. 

The figures, compiled as of November 1, 1934, show 655,725 full-time 
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students and a grand total (including part-time and summer-school regis- 
trations) of 978,632 who are enrolled in 104 universities, 347 colleges of 
arts and sciences, and 116 technical institutions. These totals include all 
but a very few approved institutions. Normal schools and junior colleges 
are not included in the tabulation; but the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in February, 1934, reported 105,457 students in 500 junior col- 
leges for 1933-34. 


In the November, 1934, issue of the Journal of Higher Education Miss 
Ruth Strang supplies a summary of investigations relating to the improve- 
ment of the reading of college students. A useful bibliography is appended. 


Professor Robert D. Ray of the Pennsylvania State College, and co- 
author with C. C. Peters of the recently published Motion Pictures and 
Standards of Morality, describes in the October, 1934, issue of Education 
one of the well-known and important Payne Fund studies of the social 
value of the motion picture. In an effort to discover whether motion 
pictures conflict with morality the investigators constructed a series of 
scales made up of scenes from a large and diversified group of photoplays, 
and derived so-called ‘‘approval’’ by submitting these scales to persons 
representing fifteen type groups, including miners, graduate school stu- 
dents, Negro school teachers, factory workers, college Seniors, business 
men, and university professors of national reputation. It was discovered 
that the faculty members and their wives of the Pennsylvania State 
College were the most conservative of the groups in respect to the four 
elements studied, while toward the opposite end of the scale stood the 
university professors and leaders of social reform. The most liberal of the 
groups were the factory workers and miners, both young and old; the 
most conservative were the college students, who might be expected to be 
liberal. 

With reference to the four elements of the moral code studied, the 
investigators conclude that the movies are in marked conflict with the 
mores in respect to aggressiveness on the part of the girl in love-making; 
that they are almost parallel with the mores in respect to kissing, above 
in regard to democracy, and distinctly above in regard to the treatment 
of children by parents. 


In the same magazine William H. Short, director of the Motion Picture 
Research Council, discusses the significance of the findings of the investi- 
gation conducted by the Council in co-operation with the Payne Fund 
Foundation, which have been published in ten volumes by the Macmillan 
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Company, and summarized in Forman’s Our Movie-Made Children. De- 
claring that the Payne Fund studies found that the motion picture is the 
most potent educational instrument possessed by man, and that the net- 
work of movie theaters is a new and dominant school of manners, morals, 
and conduct, and that the manners and morals depicted on the screen are 
prevailingly in conflict with those which for three centuries have animated 
the American home and school and church, Mr. Short describes the con- 
structive program which arose out of the study. 

The first line of development described in the program is that of a free 
art. The Council objects as much to censorship as to monopoly, and the 
current practice of block booking and blind selling. The second recom- 
mendation is the formation of official boards in every community to pro- 
mote and guide the film in much the same manner as a school board pro- 
motes and guides “book learning” in every community. Attention is 
called to the Model Movie Ordinance developed by the publisher of 
Parents’ Magazine as a suggestion of measures that might be adopted. 

Motion picture appreciation, with the aid of such books as that of 
Dr. Edgar Dale. 

The separation of child and adult audiences. 

The development of a film institute for the promotion and guidance of 
film production, with adequate endowments. 


Fannie L. Segalla, of the Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, conducted an interesting vocabulary study with white and colored 
pupils from the Fenger and Phillips high schools, respectively, and re- 
ported the results in the December, 1934, School Review. Miss Segalla 
found that the two groups, which were similar as to chronological age, 
educational status, and intelligence quotient, did not differ significantly, 
either in the number of running words used in the experiment nor in the 
total number of different words used. The words used by one group and 
not by the other were words of low frequency. In general, it appeared 
from the study that there were no important differences in the writing 
vocabularies of white and colored pupils. 


An investigation of the study habits of high-school pupils, in which the 
chief research instrument was a questionnaire on study habits, is reported 
in the December, 1934, School Review by Henry T. Mills, Ruth Eckert, 
and Muriel Williams. Among the questions directed at pupils in the con- 
trolled and experimental groups were the following: ‘“When beginning 
to study an assignment, do you think over or get clearly in mind what 
your instructor has asked you to do?”’ “Do you set up a goal for yourself 
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for each study period?” “Do you get the main points of selections during 
a preliminary skimming?” “Do you take notes on reading in outline 
form?” “Do you conscientiously try to distinguish between facts and the 
author’s own opinion on the topic?” “Do you distribute practice periods 
when learning a lengthy selection, such as a poem?” “Do you question 
material as it is being read?”’ “Do you try to discover the meaning of a 
new word by studying its prefix and suffix and root?” “Do you attempt 
to relate facts to items which you already know well?”’ 

According to this instrument, which apparently has a high degree of 
reliability and some evidence of validity, scholastically superior pupils in 
high school possess different, and presumably better, study habits than 
pupils with low achievement. Pupils who have pursued a course on how 
to study show higher ratings than control pupils on some of the more 
technical items, but do not show to any greater extent than do the control 
pupils those habits which mark the superior high-school pupil. 


An interesting study of pupil growth in punctuation and capitalization 
abilities is reported by J. H. Goodman in the November, 1934, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research. 

The experimenter found that there is a fairly continuous growth in the 
ability to punctuate and capitalize correctly from grades five to eleven, 
with the exception of grades seven and eight. Rules of punctuation which 
furnished most difficulty are, in the order of their difficulty, as follows: (1) 
use semicolons to separate items of a series when commas are used within 
them; (2) use the apostrophe to show the possessive of a noun; (3) inclose 
literary titles in quotation marks; (4) place a colon before a formal list; 
(5) place a comma before such as when used in a sentence to interrupt the 
principal thought or when used appositively or parenthetically; (6) use an 
apostrophe to indicate the omission of a letter in a contraction; (7) when 
a subordinate clause precedes the main clause to follow the subordinate 
clause by a comma. 

The three rules of capitalization providing greatest difficulty are, in the 
order of their difficulty: (1) capitalize the first word in each quotation; (2) 
capitalize each proper adjective; (3) capitalize each proper noun. 


Two methods of teaching spelling were compared in an experiment 
reported by Arthur I. Gates and Chester C. Bennett in the November, 
1934, Journal of Educational Research. In an experimental period of 
slightly less than four months, two groups of pupils identically distributed 
on the basis of initial scores were given spelling instruction by the daily- 
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lesson plan and the weekly-lesson plan methods, respectively. On the 
basis of the tests of words studied during the year, seven groups showed 
an advantage in favor of the daily-lesson plan as compared to three in 
which the weekly lesson is superior. The investigators point out, however, 
that most of the differences are unreliably small, and that the practical 
significance of the differences is zero. 

“Whether the pupil acquires an optimum attitude and sufficient 
technique is dependent in large measure on the teacher’s ability to in- 
struct and supervise,” declare these authors. ‘“To the teacher who has 
and exercises these skills, it matters little whether words are studied in 
short daily lessons or in longer weekly lists.”’ 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


A striking illustration of the suppression of news in the daily press is 
the general failure of newspapers to report or comment upon the sensa- 
tional charges made by John L. Spivak in the November Mercury under 
the title, “Shady Business in the Red Cross.’’ Notwithstanding the silence 
of the daily press, this article has perhaps been the most widely discussed 
magazine contribution of the year. A number of magazines echoed Mr. 
Spivak’s demand for a Senatorial investigation relative to the charges. 

These are some of the most astonishing allegations: (1) Of the three 
and one-half millions of dollars collected from school children and workers 
last year for relief work two and one-half millions were spent on salaries, 
traveling expenses, maintenance of the war machine, etc., as against one 
million dollars for actual relief. (2) The Red Cross is essentially a war 
machine preparing for the next war. (3) It is largely dominated by a mili- 
tary and banking group, chief among which are the J. P. Morgan in- 
terests. (4) Large sums of money collected from the American people are 
invested in businesses the directors of which are incorporators of the Red 
Cross. (5) Where Morgan-Mellon interests are concerned, the starvation 
of striking miners is not an “‘act of God,”’ although the Congressional char- 
ter says nothing about giving relief only when hunger is caused by “acts 
of God.” (6) Judge John Barton Payne, head of the Red Cross, states 
that this organization is to be used first for the government and second for 
humanity. (7) Even in relief, in a disaster area, the Red Cross draws dis- 
tinctions between the poor and the well-to-do, the instructions being to 
distribute relief ‘according to the pre-disaster living standards” of the 
recipient. (8) When the government gave the Red Cross millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of wheat to distribute to American drought sufferers, this or- 
ganization, instead of spending some of the millions it collected from the 
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people, spent one-third of this wheat money for expenses and distributed 
to the people only two-thirds of the government wheat. 


Mr. Spivak also published in the New Masses an important series of 
articles on the subject, “‘Plotting American Pogroms,”’ in which he named 
a number of famous wealthy Americans, including Jews, who contributed 
large sums to organizations promoting Naziism and anti-Semitism in the 
United States. 


The question whether our civilization has made significant advances 
since the Middle Ages is answered in the negative by Professor Norman 
Foerster in an address delivered at Rockford College and published in the 
December, 1934, issue of the American Review. Professor Foerster as- 
serted that the humanitarianism which characterizes our times arose out 
of materialism or an increased emphasis upon the physical. 

Denying that the humanitarian movement was a matter of spiritual 
activity, and charging that it arose out of mere feeling, the speaker re- 
ferred approvingly to the earlier “dispensation” of humanism in which the 
ideal of service was based upon divine command. It recognizes the solu- 
tion of the world’s ills in the reformation of the individual. Professor 
Foerster regards the naturalistic humanitarianism of our day as a menace 
and suggests that perhaps civilization can be saved only by our embracing 
the Roman Catholic faith. Only class warfare can be the logical upshot of 
humanitarianism. 

The liberal college therefore performs an invaluable service in ignoring 
the passing fads of our day and in keeping alive the ancient classic values. 


A commitment by a leading university president on one of the out- 
standing educational issues of our day is found in the Columbia University 
Bulletin of Information for December 15, 1934, containing the report of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler for 1934. On page 29 of that booklet, 
Mr. Butler discusses the status of academic freedom in American schools 
today. Referring to the arbitrary character of the collectivist and pro- 
letarian states of Europe with reference to their educational policy, Dr. 
Butler decries the attempt to make a comparative study of various forms 
of government in the elementary and secondary schools of the nation. 
The schools are to be used exclusively as an instrument in the maintenance 
of the existing social order. “‘Surely,’’ declares President Butler, ‘‘the tax- 
supported schools maintained by a republican form of government cannot 
in honesty and decency exert their influence to undermine or to over- 
throw that government.” 
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The prize review of the year 1934 appeared in the magazine Debate, 
of which Alexander Gregory is book editor. It is the review of Ernest 
Hemingway’s recent book, Winner Take Nothing. It consists of four 
words: “The sun also sets.” 


Stephen Duggan writes a warning against the rise of Fascism in the 
United States in the December, 1934, News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education. He declares that the so-called 100 per cent 
Americanism stimulated by the war hysteria of 1917 is not yet entirely 
dead. Mr. Duggan points to the almost universal condemnation by the 
British press of the brutal attacks made by presumably respectable mobs 
upon labor headquarters in several cities under the pretext that these 
headquarters were Communist cells, attacks which the police made little 
effort to prevent. General Johnson’s speech at the University of Califor- 
nia, at the time of his receiving the degree of doctor of laws, tended to en- 
courage this deplorable tendency. These events are not different in charac- 
ter from the terrorist tactics of the Fascist governments of Europe. Cer- 
tainly they do not conform to the spirit of the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES—A.B., A.M., University of Michigan; 
Ph.D., Columbia University; professor of American literature and philoso- 
phy in the University of Oregon and literature editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography; contributing editor to the Modern Monthly; writer 
for the leading literary and general magazines. 

Oscar J. CaMPBELL—professor of English at the University of Mich- 
igan; president of the National Council of Teachers of English for 1933-34; 
member of the Executive Committee of the Council of the American as- 
sociation of University Professors and of the Executive Council of the 
Modern Language Association; chairman of the Committee on College 
English of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 

RACHEL SALISBURY—Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; author of a re- 
cently published manual for study and writing called Better Work Habits; 
contributor to various educational magazines; now engaged in private re- 
search in composition. 

IsaADOR EDELMAN—A.B., New York University; teacher at West Phila- 
delphia High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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RutH E. SHuchowsky—B.A., Cornell University; M.A., Columbia 
University; formerly a teacher of English in New York City high schools 
and now a special investigator in the field of remedial reading. 

CrecILE WHITE FLEMMING—director of the Division of Individual De- 
velopment and Guidance in the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and lecturer in Teachers College on psychological 
service; Fellow of the A. A. A. S. and a member of the Educational Re- 
search Association; co-author of Directing Study of High School Pupils and 
Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School; contributor to leading educational 
magazines. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Joun C. McCLoskEy—M.A., State University of Iowa; instructor of 
English composition at the University of Oregon; author of Handbook of 
Business Correspondence and Modern English Composition; contributor to 
the scholarly and professional journals. 

Cart Hotitmay—B.S., M.A., University of Tennessee; professor of 
English at the State College, San Jose, California; author of many books 
on literature, including the recent The Dawn of Literature and the forth- 
coming America Laughs; formerly president of the League of Western 
Writers; contributor to the leading American magazines. 


“Our Own Who’s Who” for January omitted mention of Dr. Sidney E. 
Glenn and Mr. Royal A. Gettmann, co-authors with Professor B. L. Jef- 
ferson of the article, “Freshman Writing—September to February.” Dr. 
GLENN is associate professor of English at the University of Illinois and 
author of Some French Influences on Henry Fielding. Mr. GETTMANN is 
{ an alumnus of Haverford College and formerly a member of the faculty of 
the State College of Washington. He is co-author of A Writer’s Manual 
and Workbook. 




















BOOKS 


A LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A new series of anthologies' and accompanying workbooks? in reading 
and literature provides a well-rounded literature program for the junior 
high school grades. The selections of literature in the three anthologies, 
totaling nearly 2,000 pages, are grouped according to literary types. The 
books are similar in organization but with progressively more difficult 
content. Book One contains five “units”: (1) “Reading Short Stories,” 
(2) “Reading Poetry,” (3) ‘“Reading Essays and Biography,” (4) ‘“Read- 
ing One-Act Plays,” and (5) “Reading a Novel.” Book Two provides six 
units: (1) ‘Reading Short Stories,” (2) “Reading Poetry,” (3) “Reading a 
Long Narrative Poem,” (4) “Reading Plays,” (5) ‘Reading in New 
Fields,” and (6) “Reading a Novel Everyone Should Know.” Book Three 
also has six units: (1) “Reading Myths,” (2) “Extending the Range of 
Story Interest,” (3) “Reading Poetry,” (4) “Getting Acquainted with 
Shakespeare,” (5) ‘“‘Reading Various Types of Essays,” and (6) ‘‘Reading 
a Novel.’ An unusual feature, and quality, of these anthologies is the 
inclusion in each book of a complete novel. Book One contains The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, Book Two has Treasure Island, and Book Three 
gives the excellent condensation of David Copperfield recently made by 
Robert Graves and published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. Of the 
746 pages in Book Three, 352 pages are devoted to David Copperfield. The 
page dimensions of these books are, of course, larger than those of ordi- 
nary books. 

The authors have employed the principle of pupil-interest in the selec- 
tion of their materials. In fact, they submitted nearly fifteen hundred se- 
lections to approximately one hundred thousand pupils over a period of 
three years for the purpose of ascertaining what literature was suitable 


* Luella B. Cook, George W. Norvell, and William A. McCall, Hidden Treasures in 
Literature. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Book One, pp. xx+580, $1.48; 
Book Two, pp. xx+666, $1.56; Book Three, pp. xx+746, $1.72. 

2 William A. McCall, Luella B. Cook, and George W. Norvell, Experiments in Read- 
ing. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Book One, pp. xii+137, $0.40; Book Two, 
pp. xii+118, $0.40; Book Three, pp. xii+116, $0.40. 
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for junior high school pupils. The authors have succeeded well in adapting 
the selections to the varying reading tastes and abilities of pupils. This is 
true not only of the selections included in the books but in the suggested 
reading-lists found throughout the volumes. For example, one of the sev- 
eral excellent reading lists in Book One contains sixty titles among which 
are The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come by John Fox, Jr., The Rangers 
by Joseph Altscheler, and The Thundering Herd by Zane Grey, as con- 
trasted with The House of Seven Gables by Nathaniel Hawthorne, /vanhoe 
by Sir Walter Scott, and A Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens. 

One of the most striking features of this series of literature books is the 
systematic attempt to improve the pupil’s reading tastes and skills. Each 
volume is organized, in addition to the major divisions described in the 
first paragraph, around reading purposes or goals, of which there are 89 in 
the three books. The following purposes, drawn from the 31 contained in 
Book One, will serve as illustrations: (1) ““To See How Vividly I Can 
Imagine Myself Living in the Past,” (2) ““To See How Much My Reading 
Increases My Respect for Animal Nature,” (3) “To Enjoy Poetic Com- 
parisons,” (4) ‘““To Read Sad Poetry Sympathetically,” (5) ‘““To Become 
More Aware of Other Times in My Reading of a Novel,” and (6) “To Ap- 
preciate People Who Are Different.”” Following the statement of each 
purpose, the authors have provided an interesting and stimulating discus- 
sion, ranging from a brief paragraph to a page or more, of that purpose. 
Then follow the selections chosen to realize the given purpose. For exam- 
ple, Purpose 14, “To Read Poetry Sympathetically,” is to be realized 
through the pupil’s reading of “Solitude” by Harold Munro, “In Flanders 
Fields” by John McCrae, ‘‘Telling the Bees’ by John Greenleaf Whittier, 
“O Captain! My Captain!” by Walt Whitman, and ‘The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Following the selections are 
carefully stated reading helps, interesting and purposeful related study 
activities, and especially fine lists of suggested readings relating to the 
purpose. A brief introduction to the author precedes each selection. The 
introductions are considerably more stimulating and interesting than 
those ordinarily found in anthologies. 

The three pupils’ workbooks, Experiments in Reading, contain 77 test 
lessons or experiments in basic reading skills. The nature of these lessons 
may be seen from the following illustrations: (1) Experiment 1, ““To See 
How Well and How Fast I Can Read, Understand, and Remember Gen- 
eral Directions”; (2) Experiment 14, ““To See Whether I Can Distinguish 
Accurately in My Reading between General Statements and Specific De- 
tails; (3) Experiment 42, ‘“To See Whether I Can Understand Allusions 
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in the Reading of Poetry”; (4) Experiment 64, ““To See How Well I Can 
Understand Difficult Sentence Structure in the Reading of Verse’; and 
(5) Experiment 78, ““To See Whether a Preliminary Survey of a Chapter in 
History Would Not Increase the Ease with Which I Read It.”’ For each 
experiment there is a set of directions, the reading materials on which the 
experiment is to be made, test questions, and grade scores. The three 
books provide perhaps the best set of actual teaching materials for the im- 
provement of reading skills on the junior high school level now in print. 
While the books are arranged to correlate with Hidden Treasures in Liter- 
ature, they may be used independently. 

Teachers of reading and literature in the junior high school will wel- 
come this new set of books, a new and significant contribution to the field. 
The books are attractive in format, durably bound, and carefully edited. 
They deserve recognition by teachers of English. 

HaRo_tp A. ANDERSON 


UNIVERSITY HiGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF Cm1CAGO 





THE COLLEGE OMNIBUS! 


The title and contents alike of Mr. McCallum’s The College Omnibus 
are fresh and interesting. The slight smartness of the title is well and 
amply balanced by the solid value, intrinsic interest, and new arrangement 
of the material. Within the covers of the book we have, complete, a biog- 
raphy, a novel, two one-act plays, eleven short stories, and ample poetry, 
both lyric and narrative. Well printed in single columns on sturdy paper, 
it is, surprisingly, not too bulky or heavy. Both weight and expense might 
have been cut a trifle perhaps with less editorial material, biographical 
notes, suggestions for study, and the like, but doubtless some teachers 
will welcome these. 

It is a departure to attempt to include in one volume intended for the 
usual introductory course both novel and biography. Mr. McCallum has 
given us a truly remarkable range of material, wisely selected and com- 
petently assembled. The advantages of the anthology for class work are 
obvious: it is practical, convenient, and economical. It takes a good book 
to wrest unwilling admiration from the fastidious who dislike to mix their 
pickles. 

Winning first applause by title, form, and the practical virtues, Mr. 


® The College Omnibus. Edited by James Dow McCallum. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1933. Pp. 831. $2.75. 
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McCallum vigorously refuses to stoop to the merely popular in his selec- 
tions. He has restricted himself to the excellent, showing a unifying, co- 
ordinating mind in its arrangement. One sees a keen perception of rela- 
tionships, and a course built up around the book would have real articula- 
tion of its parts. I know of no other non-specialized anthology of which 
this can be truly said. 

The material chosen breaks down the usual rigid distinction between 
Victorian and contemporary literature. Essays and poetry from Lamb 
and Keats to Lowes Dickinson and Elinor Wylie are presented as part of 
one fabric, and the biography, Strachey’s Victoria, and Hardy’s Mayor of 
Casterbridge provide the pivotal center of historical perspective and atti- 
tudes toward life that are essential to our literary thought. The plays, 
Riders to the Sea and The Emperor Jones, are convincing in their modern- 
ity, but were chosen, it seems, to show that excellence even in drama to- 
day depends often on awareness of poetry in life, not mere reproduction 
of the society of the moment. The inclusion of long unabridged poems, as 
well as shorter pieces from Keats, Tennyson, and Browning, with lyrics 
from ten contemporary poets, emphasizes likewise that superficial pat- 
terns change, but fine poetry is all of a piece. One finds that the real poets 
even when separated by a century are friendly in one another’s company. 
Un the whole, the editor has shown conservative, but excellent, taste, 
stressing traditional forms without neglecting the new. 


ELIZABETH Cox WRIGHT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Amaranth. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Amaranth is a gently chastening story of (and to) those people whose vanity and am- 
bition have made them misfits, people who in stubborn delusion inhabit the world they 
want rather than that for which they are fit. It is the tragedy, sympathetically treated, 
of those who choose to be doctors, lawyers, and artists, instead of what they were meant 
to be, bakers, clerks, and plumbers. A not unworthy addition to Mr. Robinson’s list of 
fine narrative poems. 


The Master of Hestviken. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 


The winner of the 1928 Nobel Prize has written a lengthy novel—four volumes in 
one. Reflecting in her men and women her own fine personality and the beautiful 
serenity of her quiet life, she writes a moving drama of humanity as it struggles with 
moral, mental, and physical problems. 
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Lust for Life. By Irving Stone. $2.50. 

A well-chosen title. Vincent van Gogh, the great painter, had a lust for life, and 
Irving Stone has been clever enough to appreciate its depth and has told his story in an 
intensive, dramatic manner. 

Pitcairn’s Island. Nordhoff and Hall. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


The third volume of the Bounty stories is an independent novel, although it follows 
the fortunes of the men on that ill-fated ship. It is as fine as the first two volumes. 


The Proud Servant. By Margaret Irwin. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


This is another distinguished historical novel by the author of None So Pretty and 
Royal Flush. James Graham, first Marquis of Montrose, is proud servant of Charles I, 
and is a brave adventurer and hero to the Scotts. 


A World in Birth. By Romain Rolland. Holt. $2.75. 


This is the final volume of The Soul Enchanted, and opens with the honeymoon of 
Marc and Assia. These passionate idealists and their efforts to adapt themselves to each 
other, to Marc’s remarkable mother, and to the world, form the theme of the story. 
The quality of the books is high, and the struggling characters are human and vital. 


The House and the Sea. By Johan Bojer. D. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 


The ultimate fate of the individual is the theme which enlists Bojer’s sympathy as he 
follows the student friendship of Ivan Pram and Paul Nygard. The years following the 
World War try their mettle, and each meets trials and temptations in a different manner. 


Little Orvie. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

It is a pleasure to meet Little Orvie and Little ‘““M’ree from Kansas City,” and we 
hope many parents and some teachers will appreciate the fun poked at themselves. 
Wanderer’s Circle. By Cornelia Stratton Parker. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

An autobiography by a cosmopolitan woman of 50, who has lived joyously and hu- 
manly a “life with a purpose each day and work for every day.” 

The Heart of the Skyloo. By Ottis B. Sperlin. Metropolitan Press, Portland, 

Oregon. $2.00. 

The author’s high purpose, to set forth the Northwest’s native culture, is achieved 
in this interesting and instructive story of Oregon Indians. The book is the result of 
years of extensive and sympathetic research, and can be accepted as an accurate presen- 
tation of Indian lore. 


The Great White Gods. By Eduard Stucken. Translated by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00. Woodcuts by Glintenkamp. 


A mighty Mexican epic of Aztec culture and the destruction of their great empire by 
Cortez. Excellent descriptions and historical and legendary incidents are presented 
with moving power. 


Fire on the Andes. By Carleton Beals. J. B. Lippincott. $3.00. 


In this fascinating, sympathetic story of the Andes Mr. Beak deals with every phase 
of ancient and modern life in Peru. Indignant about mistreatment of the natives he 
rejoices in signs of social unrest. Illustrated by a Peruvian artist, Jose Sabogal. 
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The “Smart Set” Anthology. Edited by Burton Rascoe and Groff Conklin. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 
An interesting introduction is written by Burton Rascoe. More than 100 famous 
authors are represented in a collection remarkable for the number of witty and refresh- 
ing stories, with the audacity to poke fun at the small hypocrasies of the day. 


One-Act Plays by Modern Authors. By Helen Louise Cohen. Enlarged edition. 

Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

An enlargement of a valuable play anthology including the productions of such 
artists as Maeterlinck, Synge, Galsworthy, and Tarkington. The new edition, besides 
adding numerous recent plays like Chekhov’s “‘The Proposal,”’ Wilder’s ““Mozart and 
the Gray Steward,” has improved and enlarged the material dealing with the drama as 
an art form. 


Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3.00. 

Those who remember the dramatic surges of Zweig’s story of Marie Antoinette will 
be disappointed to find in this appreciation none of the breathless suspense inherent in 
the narrative and in the documentary criticism of the earlier work. Zweig creates the 
great cosmopolitan in the image of the modern liberal intellectual, and succeeds in pro- 
ducing a disturbing contrast between the fragile spirit of a great thinker and the brutal 
intolerances of his time. The book is an allegory of the contradictions of our own world. 


God’s in His Heaven. By Philip Stevenson. The Script Library of the Theatre 

Union, New York City. $0.35. 

The 1934 prize-winning social play in the Theatre Union Annual One-Act Play 
Competition. A classic fury inhabits the lines of this modern tragedy of young vaga- 
bondage in an age of crisis. This is strong medicine, which the complacent may well 
avoid. 


Dramatic Duologues. By Edgar Lee Masters. French. $1.00. 

Masters is at his best when he can exploit pathos and irony. He uses his barbed 
verse with terrible effect in these sketches from famous situations in history. The four 
pieces are called ““Henry VIII and Ann Boleyn,” “Andrew Jackson and Peggy Eaton,” 
“Aaron Burr and Madam Jumel,” and “Rabelais and the Queen of Whims.” 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Hidden Treasures in Literature. By Luella B. Cook, George W. Norvell, and 

William McCall. Three Volumes. Harcourt, Brace. 

An attractive new literature series for the junior high school. Books I and II repre- 
sent a choice collection of literary materials which appeal to boys and girls of the junior 
high-school period and which are not conveniently available to the class in the school 
library. Book III, which consists in large measure of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and 
Dickens’ David Copperfield, is unfortunately constructed in the tradition of the single 
great classic for high-school literature. The excellent editorial helps which are provided 
compensate for the opportunities every pupil should have of discovering these books as 
separate volumes rather than in a formal literature sequence. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. $0.64. Shakespeare’s 

Macbeth. Edited by Harold T. Eaton. $0.64. Golden Key Series. Heath. 


Well-written introductions and sensible study helps characterize these new school 
editions of favorite classics. 
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Christmas: A Book of Stories Old and New. Selected by Alice Dalgliesh. II- 
lustrated by Hildegard Woodward. Scribner’s, $2.00. 
A beautifully illustrated collection of Christmas stories that children love, including 
selections from Dickens, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Frank Stockton, and Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 


The Junior Book of Authors. Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 

H. W. Wilson. $4.00. 

A dictionary of literary biography, including the whole range of authors represented 
on well-selected children’s booklists. Many of the sketches are autobiographical. 
Photographs of the authors are supplied. The Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays, 
mentioned recently in this section, has been reprinted and included in the volume. 


When the Stars Come Out. By Robert H. Baker. Viking. $2.50. 


The grand spectacle of the night sky is here interpreted for the appreciation and 
understanding of the junior and senior high-school pupil. Most educated adults will 
find this simple introduction to astronomy fascinating and informative. The beautiful 
illustrations are in blue and white. 


High School English Practice. Books I and II. By Margaret Gillum and 
Blanche Wellons. Macmillan. $0.40 each. 


Conveniently organized practice manuals on the mechanics of English grammar and 
usage. The perforated sheets provide pre-tests, self-checking exercises, practice sheets, 
study sheets, exercises for oral practice, and reference sheets. 


Corrective English: A Workbook. By David Lee Clark, Lois Ware, and Carrie 
Belle Harrell. Book II. Winston. $0.72. 


A loose-leaf manual of English usage organized around the following units: persistent 
grammar errors, words, capitalization, punctuation, and persistent errors in sentence 
structure. Practice and test materials are diversified and carefully selected. 


The Open Door. By Edwina Kenney Hegland and Sheridan Hegland. Stanford 
University Press. $0.35. 


The topics of this practical pamphlet, which contain written expository sections and 
convenient test materials, are: “The Romance of Words,” “‘The Story of Books,” ‘ The 
Master Key to the Library,” an official guide, “Secrets of the Dictionary,” ‘Other 
Reference Works,” and “The Makeup of a Book.” 


The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Revised edition. Edited by Sterling Andrus 
Leonard. $1.28. 


Leonard’s book of modern plays for high schools reissued and provided with an 
enlarged bibliography of plays for reading in high schools. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Dan Chaucer: An Introduction to the Poet, His Poetry and His Times. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 
An intimate and unpretentious account of the life of Chaucer and the genesis of the 
tales which have made him famous. The story is set against the background of the 
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thrilling and unsettled life of his time. Chaucer’s celebrated virtues actually come to 
life in this new biography for the student and the general reader. 


The Heart of Newman’s Apologia. By Margaret R. Grennan. Longmans, Green. 
$1.25. 
An abridged version of Newman’s brilliant self-revelation in the controversy with 
Charles Kingsley. Matters which had solely contemporary interest have been omitted 
and Newman’s central argument is retained in convenient form. 


A Goodly Company: A Guide to Parallel Reading. By Powell Stewart and Mi- 
chael Bradshaw, Jr. American Book Co. $2.00. 

A very useful guidebook for the college Freshman engaged in exploration of the gen- 
eral field of English and American literature. The notes to great novels, biographies, 
essays, plays, and short stories are written in simple language, and though brief, supply 
all the information needed to make intelligent selection. The authors are represented by 
from one to five titles and are classified alphabetically according to literary types and 
subtypes. 


A Guide to Good English for College Students. By George B. Woods. Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.00. 
A convenient pocket-size handbook for the course in Freshman English. The little 
volume attempts no innovation other than a convenient classification and indexing of 
the essentials and should serve as a labor-saving device for the instructor. 


The Term Paper: A Manual and Model. By Charles W. Cooper and Edmund J. 
Robins. Revised Edition. Stanford University Press. $0.25. 
A booklet setting forth the essential research methods required in the preparation of 
the term paper. Principles of form are illustrated by the booklet itself, which is the out- 
come of experimentation in class by experienced teachers. 


A Chart of English Literature. Prepared by Margaret J. Keal and John H. 
Clarke. Assisted by Bennett Weaver. F. S. Crofts & Co. $0.40. 


A schematic representation of the major events in English literary history, with a 
chronology of the British kings and epochal legislation placed in juxtaposition. Drama, 
poetry, and prose are independently tabulated. Each of the seven main vertical sections 
represents a century, while the literary types are distinguished in the horizontal divi- 
sions. 


A Short History of English Literature. By Emile Legouis. Translated by V. F. 
Boyson and J. Coulson. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


An abridgment of the famous history of English literature by Professors Cazamian 
and Legouis originally translated for use in American and English universities. With 
this background one expects and finds the earlier literature treated with considerable 
detail; but the comments on contemporary writers are particularly thought provoking. 


Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment. By Louis Untermeyer and Carter 
Davidson. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


The price of this new introduction to poetry was incorrectly given in the October 
‘‘Brief Reviews.” 
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